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Were You One of Them? 


If Not, Why Not? 


In a recent ‘‘ad” we called attention to and urged 
National Dealers to go after the community garage 
business. A great many did—and were amply re- 
paid. Were you one of them? If not, why not? 
There’s a lot of good business available in this di- 
rection—and it’s easy to get and mighty profitable. 





Tie up to our extensive advertising campaign. Identify 
your store as headquarters for National Garage Hardware. 
Our many dealer helps will enable you to do so—use 
them. Write for free electros for your newspaper adver- 
tising. Display our goods prominently in your store. Keep 
a supply of our attractive booklets on your counter where 
interested customers can help themselves. Study our 
catalog, learn the strong talking points about each item. 
And back your selling talk with a well assorted stock. 


An excellent set to sell for this purpose is the National 
No. 801. It has a tight pin Reversible T Hinge which 
can be used either as a full surface hinge or reversed 
and mortised into the jam for brick construction. Our 
No. 27, the “Aristocrat of Garage Door Latches,” also 
comes with this set. Packed complete with screws and 
full directions for attaching—in all standard finishes. 


Have you this set in stock? Better look and see—you'll 
need it in going after the community garage business. 
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Hardware Congress Meets in Louisville 


Delegates to Convention of National Retail Hard- 
ware Association Discuss Vital Trade Problems. 
E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa, Elected President 


solid week the biggest men of the retail hardware fraternity sat in sessions in the 

Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., and wrestled with the problems which confront the 
trade. There were no pessimists present—only calmly practical hardware merchants, con- 
fident that business is on the mend, and that the future still holds opportunities and profits 
for those who earn them. 

The city of Louisville welcomed them with open arms. The newspapers gave them 
column after column of valuable space. The local committee, under the able leadership 
of such men as Gus Albrecht, Jr., John Tilton and Secretary Jack Stone did all that was 
possible to make everybody happy and comfortable. That committee deserves every 
credit for the able efficient manner in which it functioned. 

As to the sessions, they stand on record as the best in the history of retail association 
activities. Every meeting opened promptly on schedule time and closed as promptly when 
the closing period arrived. Secretary Herbert P. Sheets more than demonstrated his right 
to the position he holds and president Matthias Ludlow was the recipient of numerous 
congratulations on the thoroughly capable manner in which he presided over the meetings. 

The interest of the delegates was never allowed to flag for an instant. The program 
was full and always interesting. There were few long addresses and numerous five and 
ten-minute talks by men in the hardware harness. Never was the association spirit more 
in evidence. Throughout the year the various state secretaries have labored increasingly 
to build up their association membership, and there was keen, but friendly rivalry on mat- 
ters of growth. The Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Association this year took the 
lead in actual membership. Michigan ranked as the largest association covering but a 
single State, with Minnesota a close second. 

The California delegation came in for a rousing reception, and the “baby member” 
proved to be a very healthy youngster. 

There was keen bidding for the next Hardware Congress, with Richmond, Va., and 
Chicago as the leading contestants. The decision was close, but Chicago finally captured 
the prize and will entertain the delegates next year. One feature of the race was the ani- 
mated playlet offered by the Chicago delegation on the Night of the Big Ball. Miss Martha 
Meaker, daughter of John W. Meaker, of the American Steel & Wire Co., played the part 
of Miss Chicago and carried off the bacon. 


The final election of officers came on the closing day, and so far as the presidency was 
concerned, was never in doubt. E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa, was first in line on the mat- 
ter of succession, and also in the hearts of those who have followed him in his journey 
through the various association offices. His unanimous election was a foregone conclusion. 

All in all, it was a wonderful convention—a real congress of retail hardware interests, 
making an epoch in association annals. Those who attended have gone back to their 
homes better men and better merchants, filled with the spirit of association effort and 
association progress. 


r NHE greatest hardware convention of the year has passed into history. For almost a 
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Delegates Receive True Southern Welcome 


California Given Rousing Cheer Upon Presentation 
of Delegates—Secretary Sheets Praised for His Un- 
tiring Efforts—Many Important Issues Discussed 


tance of the subjects con- 

sidered and by the stimulating 
inspiration of its sessions, the 1921 
congress of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, at Louisville 
last week, made a long and lasting 
stride in the forward march of the 
hardware industry. 

Certainly there was never a time 
when a sane, sincere and united 
study of the business situation was 
more needed. And that great need 
made great benefits possible. The 
500 leaders in the retail hardware 
world, who capably represented their 
19,000 brother dealers, came to the 
convention feeling its importance. 
Because of its “greater-than-usual’” 
importance, they gave it “more-than- 
ordinary” interest and because they 
sought a great deal in information 
and uplift they took much away with 
them. 

The policies determined, the re- 
assurances voiced and the encourag- 
ing reports from practically every 
section of the United States re ener- 
gized the leaders from the several 
states and are sure to “bring forth 
much good fruit in due season.” 

There were no diplomatic evasions 
of facts, no camouflaging was prac- 
tised, no artificialities were indulged 
in, but facts were piled on facts until 
the most melancholy pessimist in the 
land would agree that “the hardware 
industry is bound to come through 
these trying days with banners fly- 
ing, highly prosperous, and with a 
proud record of unselfish service to 
the world.” 


Ludlow Opens the Convention 


igre of the vast impor- 


In officially declaring the 1921 con- 
gress of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association open for business 
and asking the large audience to 
sing “America,” National President 
Matthias Ludlow said the assemblage 
could engage in no more fitting cere- 
mony than the singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem, for, after all, our first 
consideration in life is the welfare 
and prosperity of this great good 
land. 

In early testimonial to the appre- 
ciation of the delegates for the splen- 
did hospitality for which Kentucky is 
famed, and justly so, Vice-President 
E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa, who 


put zest and enjoyment into the com- 
munity singing, led the united 
voices in “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
That was but the beginning of an 
uninterrupted succession of worthy 
tributes to the fine entertainment 
provided and the unreserved courte- 
sies which Kentucky extended its 
friends from its sister states. 

A brief and impressive memorial 
service, in kindly memory of Past 
Presidents William Penn Bogardus 
and Harry G. Cormick and National 
Director Burton Boyce was led by 
Past President J. M. Campbell, Bowl- 
ing Green, Mo. With well-chosen 
words and marked sincerity, Mr. 
Campbell paid high respects to the 
memory of these most beloved men. 

An emblem ring presented to 
President Ludlow by Vice-President 
Healey evidenced the association’s 
appreciation for the leadership of the 
retiring chief officer. 

California had the limelight when 
the roll was called. The Golden 
State is the baby of the National 
Association, joining the parent body 
with over 700 members, just a few 
months ago. As its delegates’ names 
were called they were roundly 
cheered and President G. A. Gutman 
and Secretaries LeRoy Smith and H. 
L. Boyd each spoke briefly on the 
reasons which brought California 
into the National Association, add- 
ing, of course, a few words about 
the wonderful California ¢limate. 

Iowa, Michigan and Ohio were 
cheered for their lusty singing of 
state songs. The roll-call was the 
most spirited and interesting in the 
history of the association, in the 
opinion of National Secretary Her- 
bert P. Sheets. 


How the Future Looks 


“The Business Outlook,” discussed 
by a representative of the famous 
Babson organization, Ralph B. Wil- 
son, was one of the addresses of first 
importance. In a sentence, Mr. Wil- 
son’s address was: “The outlook is 
encouraging, changes are apt to be 
for the better.” Some of the encour- 
aging factors found are: 

“Most of the liberty bonds are in 
the hands of the original purchasers, 
giving them a great reserve purchas- 
ing power. 

“The $3,000,000,000 once spent an- 
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nually for liquor now goes into the 
things retailers have to sell. 

“We have a flexible banking sys- 
tem which makes panics almost im- 
possible. 

“Reductions in taxation seem 
likely and a big burden is to be lifted 
from the shoulders of business. 

“The United States is the richest 
country in the world. 

“Periods of depression are always 
followed by a period of correspond- 
ingly great prosperity. The indica- 
tions are that we have reached the 
low point of business readjustment 
and business will be better each suc- 
ceeding month. 

“But before we shall have reached 
that condition of normalcy which we 
all want,” said Mr. Wilson, “there 
must be a proper co-relation of 
prices. We cannot have $3 wheat 
and 5c. sugar. Nor can we have 
1914 prices with 1921 freight rates. 
Doctors cannot expect to charge $4 
for calls instead of the former $2 
and still buy a hammer worth $1 in 
1914 for that same dollar to-day. 
All businesses must make equitabie 
readjustments. All must unite in a 
spirit of unselfish fairness.” 

Mr. Wilson said that in recogniz- 
ing the importance of statistics busi- 
ness men should not think that sta- 
tistics make business conditions. 
“The heat of a room in winter is not 
made by the thermometer nor by the 
decorations in the room, but the heat 
is determined by the character of the 
janitor. Just so is the prosperity of 
a country determined by the charac- 
ter of its people. 

“The war, with its period of pros- 
perity, caused the people to develop 
habits of extravagance. It was the 
day of $20 silk shirts for the men 
and costly fur coats for the women 
of the working class. It was a pe- 
riod of inefficiency. Men loafed on 
the job. Three men were doing one 
man’s work. Thousands of folks 
were not working but they were get- 
ting paid for it. Immorality and un- 
righteousness flourished in those 
days of easy money. Individually 
and nationally we are sure to crumble 
and degenerate were such conditions 
to continue for long periods. It is 
for our own salvation that the times 
of great prosperity are followed by 
days of reckoning and getting down 
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to a saner and safer basis of living. 

“The present period of readjust- 
ment will last,” he said, “until the 
great majority of the’ people turn 
from selfishness to service, until they 
turn from striving to get as much 
as they can and produce as little as 
they can, to productive efficiency and 
regard for the rights of others.” 

Mr. Wilson believes that some of 
the factors requisite for a healthy 
clearing up of the present situation 
are: 

1. A stable level of prices to assure 
a liquid flow of goods. 

2. An easier credit situation. 

3. Liquidation of over-expanded 
industries. 

4, Economic 
Europe. 

He is sanguine and has ample in- 
formation to back him in the belief 
that the clouds are rolling by and 
that each month will see business in 
a more prosperous and desirable con- 
dition. 

The annual address of the presi- 
dent is always awaited with interest. 
Close attention was given President 
Matthias Ludlow while he read his 
carefully prepared report of associa- 
tion achievements, offered sugges- 
tions and made observations on the 
business outlook. His speech fol- 
lows: 


readjustment in 


Following the Decline 


Tuesday afternoon’s session was 
dominated by a straightforward dis- 
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cussion of the question, “Are Hard- 
ware Dealers Following Price De- 
clines?” C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minne- 
sota, led the discussion. He gave 
facts and reports which force .the 
conclusion that the retail hardware 
man has borne his part and played 
the game square in the period of fall- 
ing prices. He urged strict adher- 
ence to the plan of marking goods 
down just as soon as a new price is 
issued instead of waiting to buy 
goods at the new price. 

“Put your prices down and then 
make a noise about it,” he urged. 
“Use publicity. The newspapers 
have published some untruths and 
have made wrong impressions. Your 
defense is to use the same weapon 
of publicity and give the public the 
facts. If you are marking down 
your stock tell your customers about 
it in your advertisements. Talk with 
them through the newspapers in a 
frank manner. Explain to them just 
what the conditions are and what 
you are doing to lift the load.” 

Others who spoke briefly and of- 
fered practical information on the 
subject were J. E. Hill, Houston, 
Miss.; A. M. Hoffman, Sedalia, Mo.; 
E. Johannesen, Baltimore, Md.; J. G. 
Torrance, Batavia, N. Y.; William 
Scott, Los Angeles, Cal., and O. K. 
Jones, Tennessee. These men, com- 
ing from all sections of the United 
States, brought the uniform conclu- 
sion that the hardware retailers are 
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following the market, giving their 
customers the benefit of lower prices 
and are “not classed with the sugar 
barons, the hogs of wartime profi- 
teering, nor with the manufacturers 
who pad their production costs.” 

Secretary Sheets’ annual report 
was a clear, comprehensive and 
gratifying review of the work of the 
association for the past year. He 
showed how the service is being in- 
tensified, widened and extended in its 
character and in the number of per- 
sons benefited through its activities. 
He urged extension of the field serv- 
ice idea, greater use of the group 
meeting plan, a continuance of the 
annual secretaries’ conference idea, 
and more frequent use by the mem- 
bers of the research bureau, freight 
auditing service and the other spe- 
cial advisory bureaus at national 
headquarters. 

Under the subject of “(Membership 
Service,” State Secretaries LeRoy 
Smith, San Francisco; F. X. Bech- 
erer, St. Louis, and G. A. Fiel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., emphasized some of the 
big benefits members receive from 
their connection with the state and 
national associations. They men- 
tioned price information service, 
group meetings, good-fellowship, less 
foolish competitive rivalry, the in- 
spiration of conventions and other 
benefits which they considered of 
even greater importance than the 
financial savings through the insur- 
ance features. 


“There Is No Buyers’ Strike,” Declares Ludlow 


Another year has slipped into the 
past; once more we meet together as 
a great body of serious minded business 
men for the definite purpose of making 
progress for ourselves and our indus- 
try. The year that has gone into his- 
tory carried with it joys and sorrows, 
gain and loss, and we now look forward 
at the dawning of our association year 
with added courage and enthusiasm for 
bigger and better accomplishments. 

We have struggled through a trying 
period, but with the toil we have gained 
strength, and can look out upon the 
new year with bright hope and glad- 
dening prospects. This is not the hour 
for looking backward but rather it is 
a time for gathering the forces of 
experience and achievement and a time 
to pack these in our kit bag of life for 
daily use as we journey on. 

The achievements of a single year 
are not always immediately apparent 
and may not bear fruit at the moment, 
but on the whole, things are accom- 
plished of lasting benefit, and in the 
year just closed we have been success- 
ful in many matters of great import- 
ance to our industry. In fact, we must 
admit, in view of the peculiar difficul- 
ties of the business year, that this As- 


sociation has to a large degree fulfilled 
the expectations which we held when 
I was honored a year ago with the 
Presidency. 

The year, I think, will show greater 
gain in membership than in any previ- 
ous year, and we have the distinguished 
honor and great satisfaction of wel- 
coming at this Congress delegates of 
the California Retail Hardware & 
Implement Association of both the 
Northern and Southern Divisions. 

California’s Affiliation 

Last August when I visited the Na- 
tional Office I asked the Secretary to 
send an invitation to the California 
Retail Hardware & Implement Associa- 
tion asking them to affiliate with our 
Association. I also, as President, sent 
an invitation. This led to correspond- 
ence, and at the mid-winter meeting 
of our Board of Governors, I took the 
matter up and the Board voted that 
I should attend the convention of the 
California Retail Hardware & Imple- 
ment Association at San Francisco in 
February. This I did, and had the 
honor of carrying personally to the 
retailers of the Golden State the in- 
vitation- which their convention voted 


unanimously to accept and affiliate with 
us. When the Southern Division held 
its convention in April at Santa Anna 
it also voted to affiliate. 

There has come to us a spirit of fra- 
ternity which is even more desirable 
than an increase in numerical strength, 
and I have sensed a growing atmos- 
phere of intimate friendliness at gath- 
erings of hardware men to a gratify- 
ing extent, and in deference to this 
spirit I feel it appropriate at this time 
to express our regret at the absence 
of familiar faces which have been re- 
moved by death in the persons of Past 
Presidents, W. P. Bogardus and Harry 
G. Cormick, and National Director, F. 
B. Boyce. I do not think there is a 
member present who does not realize 
what these men have meant to the 
Association. The Association is better 
for what they have contributed, by their 
energy and devotion to its guidance and 
progress, and in their passing, the 
Association has suffered a distinct loss. 
We have grown to feel collectively the 
keenest human sympathy, and this is 
one of the keystones which will hold 
together our Association as a power 
for good, and in it I see great promise 
for our cohesion and effective coopera- 
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tion. 

Like every other organization which 
has made money during the last few 
years we have felt the pinch of the 
times, and are taking a loss in accord- 
ance with the existing custom. Adver- 
tising is our chief source of income, 
and in view of conditions we are for- 
tunate indeed that we have had a sur- 
plus upon which to draw in such a 
period, and we are also fortunate that 
we have not been compelled to draw 
upon it to a larger extent. Gains in 
other than financial lines, however, off- 
set this situation, and there is nothing 
connected with the condition of the 
organization over which we can express 
regret. We have a very happy associa- 
tion family, well served by those who 
help us, and well directed by those at 
the helm. 


Praises State Secretaries 


Of all the organizations of which I 
have knowledge, there are none that 
can boast of more sincere and loyal 
executives than our national and state 
bodies. The Secretaries deserve credit 
for the manner in which they throw 
themselves into their work in the in- 
terest of the trade, and they should be 
encouraged in strengthening the ties 
which bind the state associations to the 
National and appreciating the vital 
relation which exists between these 
bodies. 

I believe that the National is doing 
its utmost to cooperate fully with each 
of the state associations. I think most 
of the Secretaries appreciate this, and 
I sincerely trust that they will conp- 
erate more fully, if possible, with the 
National Office by sending in accounts 
of activities of their associations, tak- 
ing care to send reports and remit- 
tances on time, and in a more general 
way, keeping the National more fully 
informed as to what their associations 
are doing. 

I strongly recommend the continuance 
of the annual meeting of the Secretaries 
and field men. I attended their meet- 
ing at South Bend in October and 
learned more about Association work 
there than I have during my whole 
period of association activities. That 
made me an advocate of the continuance 
of these meetings as an important 
annual event under the direction of the 
National Secretary, along the lines 
already adopted, and I would like to 
recommend that both the President and 
Vice President of the National Associ- 
ation always attend these meetings as 
a school of learning. These meetings 
develop in the minds of the secretaries 
and field men a better appreciation of 
the necessity for co-ordinating the 
work of the national and State asso- 
ciations, and impress upon them the 
close relationship of all association 
work. They get to see clearly the de- 
pendence of one upon the other and 
can more intelligently and effectively 
work in unison for association ideals. 
The meetings also bring to their notice 
many mutually helpful suggestions. 

With no desire to censure and with 
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the best interests of the hardware trade 
in mind, I have come to the belief that 
there should be only one association 
publication, and that publication, the 
official publication of the retail hard- 
ware men in the United States NATION- 
AL HARDWARE BULLETIN. A few affili- 
ated associations are publishing their 
own magazines, and I feel that these 
should be discontinued for the good of 
the order and in fairness to the Nation- 
al Association which depends largely 
on the revenue from NATIONAL HARD- 
WARE BULLETIN and with which the 
other publications are in competition. 

It must ke borne in mind that most 
state associations have exhibits in con- 
nection with their conventions which 
bring them revenue, and the National 
Association has only NATIONAL HARD- 
WARE BULLETIN. Impairment of rev- 
enue to NATIONAL HARDWARE BULLETIN 














Matthias Ludlow, who retires as 
president 


hampers progress and prevents the 
National body from proceeding to the 
greatest extent to bigger things. 


Price Service ' 

The price information service to re- 
tail hardware dealers that many job- 
bers throughout the country are giving 
has become such a valuable institution, 
that we should endorse it in every man- 
ner possible and encourage its continu- 
ance. In the period through which we 
have been passing it has been of very 
great value and appreciation of the 
service is growing so strongly that we 
should all work for its extension and 
retention as a permanent business 
practice. 

Without calculating the value of be- 
ing able to gain business by an ability 
to quote accurate prices on merchandise 
not regularly carried in stock, the price 
service is of exceptional value in these 
days of changing price tendencies. Be- 
cause of conditions I expect to see more 
changes, everything depending upon 
how some of the problems which affect 
business are disposed of. 

A survey of existing business condi- 
tions, I find, develops the fact that in 
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many of the smaller communities the 
hardware dealer is holding his own, the 
volume of business in many instances 
being equal to and in some cases even 
ahead of 1920. In industrial centers 
I find that the volume of the retail 
hardware business is running behind 
anywhere from 25 to 50 per cent, and 
the greatest problem facing these deal- 
ers is in keeping their overhead expense 
down in the face of decreased business. 

The average hardware clerk is re- 
ceiving a higher wage than he did in 
pre-war times, and I think all of us 
should make every effort to still con- 
tinue this wage. There is no question 
that most of our employees were under- 
paid before the war. Our job, then, 
seems to be to surround ourselves with 
men who are worthy and try and show 
them that they must produce and do 
more work than ever before if they 
want to keep this high wage. We must 
eliminate the slacker, and this is the 
time to weed out of our ranks the man 
that was employed through necessity 
during the war. 

What is the real cause of this slack- 
ening up in the industrial centers and 
the continued difficulty over price 
levels? Retail hardware men have 
urged manufacturers to make declines 
and the buying public has criticized the 
retailer because of prices. We have 
heard of buyers’ strikes and profiteers 
and we have heard everybody criticiz- 
ing everybody else, but how many have 
gone deeply into the question and 
sought the true cause of this dissatis- 
faction? 

Troublesome Taxation 


Although I am an advocate of op- 
timism there are some things which 
can not be overlooked. I do not believe 
that the manufacturer has been guilty 
of maintaining an unjust price, I know 
the retailer has been honest and has 
done his best to keep down the prices, 
and I do not believe that there has 
been a “buyers’ strike.” 

I am convinced that the trouble has 
been with taxation and I am fortified 
in this by utterances of two Presidents 
of the United States, and reports of 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

President Wilson told Congress on 
December 2, 1919, in one of his mes- 
sages: “There is a point at which in 
peace times high rates of income and 
profit taxes discourage energy, remove 
the incentive to new enterprise, en- 
courage extravagant expenditures and 
produce industrial stagnation with 
consequent unemployment and other 
attendant evils.” 

President Harding denounced the 
excess profit tax as “unproductive, arti- 
ficial and burdensome.” 

The Department of Labor in the In- 
dustrial Employment Survey Bulletin 
of January 25th, reported 93,473,466 


persons idle in industry, a reduction in 
industry compared with the previous 
year of 36.9 per cent. 

The Department of Justice announced 
that the excess profit taxes added to the 
cost of living 23 per cent. Other stat- 
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isticians and economists have estimated 
this from 33 per cent to nearer 50 per 
cent. 

It is my belief that there is no 
“buyers’ strike” and that we have had 
an overproduction of false prophets 
and an underproduction in industry. 
The truth is that the people are out of 
work, they have no money to buy, and 
that a buyers’ strike could not be or- 
ganized nor could it come spontaneous- 
ly. It is the truth that when the Amer- 
ican people have money, they spend it. 
Did they stop buying luxuries when high 
war wages were being paid and patri- 
otic societies and even the government 
itself sought to encourage thrift and 
discourage buying? 

Let us not be confused by discontent. 
The country is suffering from a tax 
system which might have existed when 
tremendous war profits were being 
made, when everybody was employed, 
and when money flowed plentifully, but 
the war is over. No longer are war 
profits being made, and unemployment 
is general. 

A proper adjustment of the tax situ- 
ation, I believe, will bring back pros- 
perity, and it behooves every business 
man to study taxation carefully and 
broadly in the light of its relation te 
business. 


Food for Thought 


The Secretary of the Treasury re- 
cently in a letter to the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee said, 
“The country is staggering under the 
existing burden of taxation and debt, 
and clamoring for gradual relief from 
the war taxation. The total net incume 
subject to the higher rates is rapidly 
dwindling and funds which would 
otherwise be invested in productive 
enterprise are being driven into fields 
which do not yield taxable income.” 
He also said: “The continued issue of 
tax-exempt securities encourages the 
growth of public indebtedness and 
tends to divert capital from productive 
enterprise.” 

These statements coming from men 
in authority who are closely follow- 
ing the trend of the times are food 
for thought. Do they not remove the 
unjust stigma which has been placed 
upon business men generally? And is 
it not logical to suppose that a proper 
taxing system carefully designed would 
cure most of our ills, fancied and ma- 
terial? 

A New York banker recently called 
attention to the fact that $35,000,000 
worth of tax-exempt securities were 
advertised for sale in the morning 
papers of that city and before the 
banks opened they were all sold ana 
many intending purchasers called too 
late. Just think of it, $35,000,000 taken 
out of productive enterprise in a few 
hours. 

Is it any wonder that business is 
slow and financing hard? If $1,000,000 
were invested in productive enterprise 
and guided by experience, business 
ability and American energy, and if at 
the end of the year, it earned a profit 
of $500,000, the tax system would take 
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from those who earned it $350,000. 
The owner of the million could buy tax 
exempt securities, go to Guba and spend 
a year in riotous living, and come back 
at the end of the year and be just as 
far ahead. His productive enterprise 
would be lost to the country, his money 
would be taken out of employment in 
creating pay rolls and_ prosperity. 
Something like that is happening. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says, 
“It is estimated that there are $10,- 
000,000,000 of fully tax-exempt securi- 
ties. The existence of this mass of 
exempt securities constitutes an eco- 
nomic evil of the first magnitude. The 
continued issue of tax-exempt securities 
encourages the growth of public in- 
debtedness and tends to divert capital 
from productive enterprise.” 

These statements lead me to believe 
that there is no “buyers’ strike,” that 
business men are not the profiteering 
scamps that they have been painted 











E. M. Healey, elected president 


and that prosperity will positively re- 
turn with lower price levels by the re- 
moval of this vicious tax system and 
the substitution of an economically 
sound fiscal policy. 


Urges Study of Sales Tax 


There is a growing sentiment in 
favor of a gross sales tax or turnover 
tax of one per cent on all sales of goods, 
wares or merchandise. It is estimated 
that this would add to the cost of living 
not more than 3 per cent even after it 
has been added to an article at every 
handling from the raw material to the 
customer at the counter, and it would 
remove a burden of cost estimated by 
the Department of Justice at 23 per 
cent and by others at a much greater 
percentage. It would save to business 
$125,000,000 a year which it is esti- 
mated is the amount paid to public 
accountants and tax experts who ad- 
vise business men regarding the tax 
which the Secretary of the Treasury 
says is “complex and difficult of ad- 
minstration.” It is also costly in ad- 
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ministration employing thousands of 
auditors at Washington and assistants 
to collectors who would be unnecessary 
with a simple system. 

The proposed sales tax deserves care- 
ful study. The tax situation must, in 
the light of the utterances of leaders 
and statesmen, become of vital interest 
to the business man and the revealing 
of the conditions attendant upon the 
present system should silence forever 
the thought that decreased business 
and the high cost of living are due to 
either a “buyers’ strike” or greed of 
business men who have been sorely pun- 
ished by writers and those who have 
given less thought to the situation than 
it deserved. 

There is no doubt but that this con- 
dition will be adjusted and that good 
times are ahead. It is unthinkable that 
this, the richest and best country on 
the face of the globe, can continue to 
be cursed and blighted by a system of 
taxation which was hurriedly adopted 
at a time when the sole purpose was 
to obtain needed funds to carry on a 
war, when luxury was very properly 
taxed to the limit, and when war profits 
were creating great fortunes. 


Need for Co-operation 


Business men must think. They 
must study conditions as never before. 
They must jealously protect their fair 
name and they must justify their ex- 
istence in the economic scheme ot 
things. A man can not stand alone in 
times such as these, and those through 
which we have passed. He must syndi- 
cate his interest, associate, combine 
with others in his own line of business 
endeavor, to obtain the best thought 
of his community of interests. No 
hardware man can afford to stay out 
of the hardware association. 

The association made great strides 
last year in membership, the increase 
in all probability eclipsing those of 
other years. Again I urge that the 
greatest effort to increase our organ- 
ized strength should be continued until 
every hardware retailer in the nation 
has been made an association member. 
There has been a friendly rivalry 
among some of the larger associations 
to get or retain first place in point of 
numerical strength. This has been 
beneficial but we should not be satisfied 
until every retailer is within the fold, 
adding his strength to the combined 
effort. 

As I travelled through the country 
this year I found that the retailer who 
was not an association member to be 
the exception and not the rule. There 
has never been a year when the annual 
conventions of affiliated associations 
were more largely attended. Never has 
there been a keener and more earnest 
interest shown in the conventions by 
members. Hardware men are realizing 
more and more what their association 
means, and are not only attending con- 
ventions, but are putting into practice 
in their own businesses the experience 
gained through association. 

I would not feel that I had done my 
full duty if I did not refer even in this 
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small way to acquaint those who have 
not come into direct contact with the 
National Headquarters as to the effi- 
cient and conscientious work of our 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Herbert P. 
Sheets, whose loyal and _ intelligent 
guidance has built up a splendid work- 
ing force at headquarters and in the 
field. This staff is a credit to the per- 
sonnel and to this association. The 
National Association is indeed fortun- 
ate in having a man of Mr. Sheets’s type 
and personal equipment as Manager of 
its office. 

The departments under Messrs. 
Miles, Douglas and Nichols have shown 
creditable work during the year. The 
work is growing rapidly but is well 
handled. Sales promotion work, the 
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store and stock arrangement depart- 
ment, consultation and special assist- 
ance department, special information 
or special service department, and the 
accounting department, are all devel- 
oping as they are being more widely 
used, and are therefore becoming more 
and more valuable to the association. 


To Continue Association Work 


Although my term of office expires at 
this Congress, I am not giving up the 
ghost. I shall be with you. I shall con- 
tinue to work for the association and 
maintain an active interest in all that 
pertains to it. I have appreciated the 
honor you have conferred upon me in 
electing me to office and feel that I have 
given it my best effort during my term 
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as president. I confess that I have 
benefited rather than the association. 
The efforts of any one man are feeble 
in a great national body, but the benefits 
which accrue to him are great. No 
money could buy the experience I have 
gained through holding the office, and I 
feel in debt to the association. We 
have not accomplished all that I would 
like to have seen accomplished, but we 
have done our best, enjoyed the co- 
operation of a congenial and earnest 
board of governors, worked with loyal 
officers, and had the support of the 
body of the membership in a manner 
which makes me feel grateful. 

With the spirit back of the associa- 
tion which I have found, I predict for 
the association a still greater future. 


Heyburn Tells Delegates Business Condition 


i ie = brief right-to-the-point 
talks were made by State Sec- 
retaries B. Christianson, Wisconsin, 
Sharon E. Jones, Atlantic Seaboard 
association, and L. P. Biggs, Arkan- 
sas, on the theme “Getting Results” 
or how secretaries determine what 
shall be done and how they get the 
co-operation of the membership in 
effectively carrying out important 
plans. Mr. Christianson led the 
discussion in an able paper filled 
with pertinent suggestions and the 
other speakers spoke of the close 
co-operation which they had in their 
organizations and how, through 
united effort, reforms and improve- 
ments were achieved. 

The New England delegation ex- 
tended a most cordial invitation to 
the convention as individuals to at- 
tend the Pilgrim Tercentenary cele- 
bration at Plymouth in August. The 
invitation stated that the lesson to be 
drawn from that memorial is that of 
“citizenship” and that as leaders in 
the things that make good citizen- 
ship the hardware interests would 
surely want to participate. The ex- 
cellently worded invitation was ac- 
cepted with thanks after it was read. 

The report of Mr. Sheets, as 
treasurer, showed the finances of the 
association in a healthy condition. 
Increased costs caused a larger out- 
lay than the budget, but the large 
growth in membership and other 
revenues of the organization helped 
compensate that loss. George Gray 
as chairman of the auditing commit- 
tee submitted the detailed report of 
a firm of public accountants who 
certified that the report of Treasurer 
Sheets was correct and that the 
books at headquarters were kept with 
accuracy. 


Special Song for Ludlow 


Michigan delegates sang a special- 
ly written song honoring President 





Ludlow at the opening of the Wed- 
nesday morning session, Song Leader 
Healey singing the verses as a solo. 
The innovation was appreciated by 
both the president and the members 
of the congress. 

How the field service can be bet- 
tered and how more retailers can be 
interested was discussed by Past 
President S. R. Miles, Indiana, D. M. 











Oscar Fisher and John M. Wallace 
of Chicago 


Andrews, Minnesota, H. R. Minnich, 
Indiana, and Albert Bojens, Iowa, a 
brief general discussion following 
the more formal presentation of the 
subject by the leaders named. Some 
of the thoughts developed were: 

Instead of spending less than one 
per cent on advertising the hardware 
dealer should spend two or two and 
one-half per cent of his gross sales. 

Buying is the first step in success- 
ful selling. 

Store atmosphere should never be 
chilly and unfriendly -but always 
warm and cheerful. 


Keep close to your employees, 








make them your friends. 

Adequate insurance helps to get 
credit accommodations. 

The retailer can get out of the 
association service what he will take 
out of it. It isn’t necessary for him 
to put much into it, it is a warehouse 
from which he can draw valuable 
goods for the asking. 

The attitude of the retailer 
towards the field man when he visits 
a store should always be cordial and 
friendly. 

Lauding the good that has been 
accomplished and sketching the big 
possibilities the idea contains, Sec- 
retary Sheely, Indiana, spoke inter- 
estingly, in opening the discussion 
on “Group Meetings.” Added en- 
lightment was thrown on the subject 
by Guy W. Hamilton, Waynesboro, 
Va.; W. G. Branson, Lima, Ohio, and 
George W. McCabe, Petoskey. The 
idea was brought out by Mr. Hamil- 
ton that group meetings are to the 
state organization what the Sunday 
school is to the church—a training 
school. It was emphasized that 
group meetings made friendships 
and banished destructive competition 
in Mr. Sheely’s talk while Mr. Mc- 
Cabe and Mr. Bronson showed how 
they helped to get non-members into 
the state association and make better 
merchants of them and also how they 
helped the present association dealer 
to improve his store and make his 
policies more progressive. 

It is evident the State Secretary 
Sale, Mason City, Iowa, is not only 
thoroughly versed in all association 
advantages and activities but that 
his whole-souled enthusiasm for the 
organization idea knows no bounds. 
He spoke with earnest exhortation 
on the subject “The Future.” Some 
of the things he touched upon were: 


Iowa Secretary Sums Up Business 


Ideal co-operation, problems to be 








solved; possibilities of organized ef- 
fort; better business men and better 
business methods; public and com- 
munity interest and service; open- 
mindedness; the necessity of better 
organization in other retail lines 
so they will be on a closer basis to 
the hardware interests which have 
the best retail organization of any 
branch of store selling. 

“Only one out of two-hundred and 
fifty have occasion to directly use the 
insurance feature of our organiza- 
tions,” said Mr. Sale, “but everyone 
can get direct benefits from the ac- 
counting service, advertising bureau 
and other divisions of the national 
service. We have made that splendid 
accounting system, which the users 
praise so warmly, a top-shelf item 
and have made the insurance feature 
a front show case display. And the 
accounting system can make more 
money for us and is of daily and not 
very occasional importance.” 

Mr. Sale reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of twenty years, praised the 
realization of a spirit of good-fellow- 
ship “which is a wealth that earns 
more margins and profits than man 
can calculate” and said that we could 
go forward only as we have a vision 
for things must be imaged before 
they can be realized. No limit can 
be placed on the value of vision or 
a persisting idea. “The one great 
idea we have,” he said, “is the crea- 
tion of higher ideals.” He said that 
when the hammer came in savagery 
changed to civilization. 

President R. W. Shapleigh, of the 
Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., came to the convention to bring 
the greetings and felicitations of the 
National Hardware Association, the 
jobbers organization, of which Mr. 
Shapleigh is a member of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Shapleigh said: 


Greetings from National Hardware As- 
sociation 


“We extend to your organization 
the most kindly and courteous greet- 


ings and good wishes. Our aims are 
parallel and our strength should be 
united for it is unquestioned that our 
purposes and objects are the same. 
We are much interested in educating 
the hardware man, who is indifferent 
to the uses of proper business meth- 
ods and that too is your aim and your 
work. You represent a power that 
carries with it a great responsibility 
and I know that you are appreciative 
of that responsibility and careful of 
the use of your great power.” 

Mr. Shapleigh urged some action 
against the Shields bill pending in 
Congress and which would prohibit 
the sale and transportation of re- 
volvers. He said he thought the 
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measure a dangerous one because if 
such a bill can be enacted “business 
surrenders its rights and is at the 
mercy of government for any regu- 
lation it might want to impose.” 

The prolonged, enthusiastic and 
general applause which followed the 
comprehensive and illuminating ad- 
dress of President William Heyburn 
of the Belknap Hardware & Manu- 
facturing Co., Louisville, was splen- 
did evidence of the exceptional appre- 
ciation and _ pronounced benefits 
which the congress received from his 
very able and important address. He 
spoke on “Problems of Liquidation,” 
a review of present economic condi- 
tions and their effect upon the hard- 
ware industry. 

Mr. Heyburn’s paper was prepared 
with precision and care. He drew 
upon a rich and successful experi- 
ence and evidenced a clear conception 
and intimate knowledge of funda- 
mental economic problems. Mr. 
Heyburn said, in part: 

“Most of us have been in the harness 
a long time and like it. We even enjoy 
it when the harness rubs a bit, as it 
does now. There are but few men in 
the hardware business who have trod 
the primrose path of life, or for whom 
someone else has paved the way. We 
have sometimes been furnished the 
rocks to make the road, but, generally, 
we have had to break them ourselves. 
It is a great business and I am proud 
to be one of your co-workers. 


Heyburn Tells of Ideals 


“T sometimes think that the sturdy 
and practical make-up of the hardware 
trade as a whole, from the men who 
produce the goods to the men who dis- 
tribute them, to the consumer, is due, 
not a little to the fact that we all know 
when we enter the business that it is 
not a trade that offers opportunities to 
accumulate great fortunes. 

“We have dreams, of course, es- 
pecially in our youth—the time of 
creams—that something extraordinary 
will happen, in our particular case, but 
our hopes generally turn, later, to sub- 
stantial success and modest comfort as 
our goal. 

“It may be that we are not entitled 
to much credit for the rather close cor- 
respondence between the quality of the 
goods sold in the average hardware 
store and the representations made for 
them. No trade probably sells goods 
in which fraud and misrepresentation 
is so unsuccessful. Most articles of 
hardware are subjected to immediate 
and hard usage and quickly reveal de- 
ficiencies in material or manufacture. 
These conditions have, I think, a ten- 
dency to keep those engaged in the 
hardware business on the straight and 
narrow path and they also have a ten- 
dency to keep out of the trade individ- 
uals to whom such restrictions are un- 
attractive.” 

Mr. Heyburn reviewed interestingly 
several panics through which we have 
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gone, touching on the Baring Brothers’ 
failure and the collapse of the Argen- 
tine Bubble. He spoke of the transi- 
tion of this country from the day of 
heavily borrowed capital from Europe 
and how we had been taught the lesson 
of big enterprise and big business. 
After the panics of 1890 and 1893 we 
witnessed the remarkable consolidation 
of interests which date, quite largely, 
from 1897. The business brains of the 
country found “that the only way out 
of the mire of unprofitable business, ex- 
perienced between 1890 and 1897, when 
the volume of business was inadequate 
and excessive competition destroyed all 
profits and, in many lines, exhausted 
capital invested, was through consolida- 
tion.” 


Continuing, Mr. Heyburn said: 


“The period immediately preceding 
the European war was one of great 
business anxiety and depression, but 
soon we were affected by the great de- 
mand of the belligerents upon us for 
raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts. We are familiar with the circum- 
stances accompanying our own entry 
into the war. 

“Immediately following the armistice 
there was a feeling of great hesitation 
and uncertainty, not only as to prices 
but as to the volume of business that 
might be expected, but this was swept 
aside in the fall of 1919 by a wave of 
speculative buying, both domestic and 
export, that carried prices far beyond 
those prevailing in the war. 

“This movement exhausted itself in 
the fall of 1920. Like many others, I 
expected that the reaction after the 
war would be somewhat more pro- 
nounced and that the inflation in the 
period following, between July, 1919, 
and October, 1920, would be less pro- 
nounced, but we are not now so much 
confronted with that auestion as we 
ove with the auestion of where we now 
are. 

“We have. since October, 1, 1920, been 
passing through a period of liquidation 
that, under certain conditions, would 
have been panic. The natural course is 
for the first effects of panic to be re- 
flected in over-stringent financial condi- 
tions, which we have seen. This natur- 
ally leads to a desire to sell merchan- 
dise in order to relieve individual finan- 
cial strain; this we have seen. 


Stock Conditions To-Day 


“It is probably safe to say that the 
actual stocks of goods carried in all 
lines in this country at present are not 
more than fifty per cent of those car- 
ried on October 1, 1920. In saying this, 
I am including the goods for which 
buyers had obligated themselves on 
October 1, 1920, and the statement is 
well within the mark. In addition to 
this, vast quanti‘ies of Government- 
owned goods have been sold for civil 
uses. 

“IT do not mean that this process has 
been completed entirely, because large 
quantities of goods that have been sold 
have not been paid for, and will not be 
paid for until after they have passed 








Left to right: J. F. Deuth, 
Forreston, Ill., and B. J. 


John F. Bowman, Asso- Hawkins, Chicago 
ciation of Commerce, Chi- Mr. and Mrs. A. M. c 
cago; Fred Ruhling, Chi- Brauer and children, . 
cago, chief boosters for Ruth, Ethel and “Bill,” 
Chicago for the 1922 of Chicago 
convention 


Mr. and Mrs 
J. Schuberth 
of Chicago 


They came from every State, and all of them were look- 
ing on the sunny side of business 


Left to right: F. B. Lomas, 
Cresco, Iowa, past presi- 
dent, and J. B. McCarroll, 
Charles Stasek Ottumwa, Iowa, president 
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into consumption, and been paid for by 
the ultimate consumer, when _ the 
process of economic digestion is to be 
completed. It is my opinion that at 
this time a great majority of the sur- 
plus stock on hand at high prices, on 
October 1, 1920, is liquidated. 

“The demand for commercial money 
indicates very clearly that the volume 
of such credits is still quite large, and 
it seems probable that it can only be 
reduced gradually, principally through 
the sale of agricultural commodities. 

“You are in a better position than I 
to say whether the agricultural com- 
modities now held on account of unsat- 
isfactory prices, will be sold soon, and 
whether the new crop is likely to pro- 
duce such results in money as to enable 
the producers to pay up in full, or only 
in part. If we may expect only partial 
payments this fall and winter, we have 
a long way ahead of us before the re- 
turn of really satisfactory business con- 
ditions so far as they are affected by 
our basic industry, which is agriculture. 

“If it develops that crops now grow- 
ing have been produced largely by the 
labor of the owners, or at greatly re- 
duced costs and if moderately high 
prices for agricultural commodities 
prevail, there would seem to be no rea- 
son for a very long delay in the re- 
sumption of normal business activities. 

“We cannot hope that people as a 
whole will quickly recover from the 
scare, even though they may be out of 
debt, and have money. Experience 
shows there is a period of waiting be- 
tween general changes in business con- 
ditions, during which people gradually 
make up their minds that conditions are 
safe; but, having been ‘once bit,’ they 
are ‘twice shy,’ and desire to be sure. 
I believe we are in that period of wait- 
ing now, and that one of the large ele- 
ments in the business situation in the 
next few months is a return to con- 
fidence—a necessary precedent to gen- 
eral prosperity. 

“It may be interesting to consider 
some of the high points from which we 
look for business prosperity in times of 
peace. 

“T have never known a satisfactory 
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business condition to exist in the Iron 
and Steel business, which is supposed 
to be a barometer of trade, when the 
railroads were out of the market. 
Their consumption of the capacity of 
the Steel Mills has generally been from 
25 to 35 per cent. At present my un- 
derstanding is, that, based on the 
capacity of the Steel Mills, the rail- 
roads are buying hardly five per cent. 
We are familiar with the recent adjust- 
ment in railroad wage scales and the 
changes in working conditions, but how 
near these changes will come to restor- 
ing the railroads financially, and en- 
abling them to come into the market 
as large buyers for the equipment and 
supplies that they manifestly need, is 
still impossible to determine. 

“If previous experience is of value, 
we will have to see a great building 
movement, before the demand for the 
materials that enter into building will 
support much production and transpor- 
tation. 

“New enterprises, such as electric car 
lines, bridges and viaducts, extensive 
road-building projects, steamship-build- 
ing, Government development projects, 
such as irrigation—all of these have 
heen active in times past, except in war 
times, when we have had the best of 
business conditions. 

“Another feature, of course, is the 
export trade, which we have not been 
accustomed to handling in a large way, 
except in very recent years. This 
trade is very much confused by the un- 
satisfactory financial conditions of 
other countries, and the uncertainty as 
to what competitive conditions in ex- 
port trade will be. If we have to de- 
rend on export business in the next few 
years for our prosperity, we may be 
disappointed, except where we have a 
practical monopoly of production. 
There is a far better chance of a very 
large internal development movement, 
in process of which we will use our 
greatly expanded wealth for the devel- 
opment of our own country. 

“We, of course, realize that, before a 
forward movement in business can be- 
gin, financial conditions must become 
easy, and money must be obtained in 
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large quantities at low rates—in fact, 
money must be actually extremely 
plentiful, and seeking investment, be- 
fore we can hope for development work 
on a large scale. 


The Foreign Securities 


“It seems unreasonable to expect a 
plentiful supply of money at low rates, 
so long as our money markets are 
drained by the sale of foreign securi- 
ties. These securities are offered to us 
with such an attractive yield, that the 
temptation to buy them seems almost 
irresistible; but when the International 
Bankers add, with persuasive eloquence, 
that the purchase of these securities 
by us is somehow necessary to save the 
world, and incidentally to assure us ex- 
port business, which we need, the argu- 
ment then seems to be conclusive; and 
that is apparently where most of the 
money that we are taking out of our 
crops and stocks of merchandise and 
raw materials is going. It should be 
remembered, however, that there is no 
legal way to collect a debt due by a 
Foreign Government, State or Munici- 
pality, except by the use of an Army 
and a Navy, and I suppose about the 
last thing that the American people are 
likely to do is to sanction the use of 
their Army and Navy for this purpose.” 

Mr. Heyburn mentioned the fail- 
ure of the trade acceptance idea and 
said that despite the powerful and 
well financed propaganda behind it, 
the scheme had been proven unsuit- 
able under the acid test of practical 
use. 

Forecasting the future, Mr. Hey- 
burn said: 

“It is very hazardous to attempt to 
prophesy; many fine reputations have 
evaporated in this way, but even so 
brief‘ a study of existing conditions 
would seem to be quite unsatisfactory 
unless some effort is made to interpret 
the meaning of these elements. 


Danger Mark is Passed 


“From previous experience, it would 
seem clear that we are well past the 
acute stage of our financial and busi- 
ness indigestion. We are well along 
through the period when tight money, 
reduced business, large stocks and fall- 
ing markets worked in conjunction with 
each other and created over-strains on 
credit. The period has passed without 
great financial disaster and it is now 
largely a question of how much is to be 
written off. The excessive stocks have 
mostly gone and have not been replaced 
by other goods produced and held, or 
goods sold on the basis of inflated costs. 

“Drastic price reductions have been 
made in many lines; others are being 
made and values will come down to a 
point where we feel we have reached a 
trading basis or a point where goods 
will go freely into consumption, which, 
of course, is the commercial test of the 
correctness of prices. 

“T can see no reason,” he said, “why, 
in a great country of varied production, 
where people are now, or shortly will 
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be, largely out of debt, there should 
fail to be a tree distribution of goods 
this fall. Next year will almost cer- 
tainly see the beginning of a great 
building era. It is my belief that what- 
ever building costs are established in 
the early part of 1922 will be low water 
mark for several years, and that those 
who wait longer with their building 
programs will find it difficult to secure 
lower prices. This is based on the sup- 
position that construction and equip- 
ment costs will be available by that 
time at not over fifty per cent above 
the pre-war prices. 

“Next year should also bring, if our 
investment bankers and foreign friends 
will allow us to use some of our own 
capital, the re-equipment of the rail- 
roads, and the beginnings of new con- 
struction of interurban railroad connec- 
tions. 

“We are already aware of a huge 
program for the reconstruction of our 
highways, to accommodate them to 
automobile and truck uses. Some of 
the money spent on these roads will 
produce unsatisfactory results, but it is 
more than likely that permanent con- 
struction will follow. Some of our early 
railroad construction was of an indif- 
ferent type, and resembled very slightly 
the rock-ballast, heavy-rail types of 
modern railroads. With these great 
and urgent needs before us, is it not 
reasonable to assume that there is a 
period of great prosperity awaiting us 
. the near future? 


Praise for Money System 


“The elements of success in our coun- 
try are present, and our business sys- 
tems are sound. I believe our commer- 
cial system is a superior development 
in business civilization, and that we 
should be very careful not to adopt de- 
fective systems from other lands, sim- 
‘ ply because they are new to us, and 
may be stated to us in an attractive 
way. Our short term cash discount credit 
system is, in my opinion, far superior to 
the long settlement acceptance system 
prevailing in some other countries, and 
by our method we have a reserve that 
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we can temporarily use, to give ex- 
tended accommodations when an emer- 
gency arises. 

“American business methods are 
sound and our business is, in the main, 
honest. These are the bases of Amer- 
ica’s prosperity and greatness. 

“While we are waiting for the next 
favoring tide to return, let us noite that 
those manufacturers who have reduced 
their prices to the point where they 
correspond with present conditions, 
have made their contribution. Some 
manufacturers seem unable, or unwill- 
ing, to make reductions that correspond 
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were snapped by the camera- 
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to present conditions, and they are, in 
a certain sense, obstructing the natural 
progress toward a better day. 

“T have thought for some time, and 
think now, that, in view of the great in- 
flation in the cost of labor, we cannot 
expect to return to the price levels of 
1913-14, when business was unduly de- 
pressed, and largely unprofitable; but 
I do believe that the industries that can- 
not accommodate themselves to a maxi- 
mum price of 50 ver cent above 1913-14 
prices, with possibly some additional al- 
lowance on certgin heavy staples for 
increases in freight rates—will find 
themselves outclassed, either by ag- 
gressive competitors or by importation. 
We have not quite reached that stage 
yet, but we are fast approaching it. 

“We must realize that there is an in- 
consistency between the present gen- 
eral rate of factory production of 20 to 
40 per cent capacity and the rate of 
public consumption, which is doubtless 
much higher—probably 60 td 70 per 
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cent in actual goods; this condition, of 
course, results in reduced stocks and 
inevitably increased buying power, once 
confidence is restored. 


No Time for Discouragement 


“This is no time for the people of 
America, or for that matter, in my 
opinion, of other highly civilized coun- 
tries to feel discouraged. We have 
passed through a great crisis in human 
affairs, but 1 believe that civilization 
has weathered the storm, and that it 
will be saner and safer for many years. 
The basic elements of civilization have 
not seriously suffered by the war. 

“It is natural and to be expected that, 
with some new elements in the prob- 
lems confronting civilization, there 
should be some who would seize such 
an occasion for attempting to re-open 
many long-settled and _ well-settled 
questions. The human race is very old, 
and has had much experience, and those 
who try to make us believe that all 
the problems that have confronted man 
in his course through history are again 
re-opened, either speak in ignorance of 
history, or ignore its significance. 

“The public generally is shrewd 
enough to see the fallacy of many of 
the statements made by those who use 
extreme language, and attempt to at- 
tract attention by striking statements. 

“Surely if Europe could recover from 
the Thirty Years War, the Wars of the 
Spanish Succession, and the wars with 
Napoleon, and if America could recover 
from our great Civil War, it is futile 
to argue that the Great War recently 
passed, will prevent another revival 
and the further advancement of civili- 
zation, since the Great War was rela- 
tively less destructive of human life 
and property, compared with the ac- 
cumulated and potential wealth of the 
world. than the ones mentioned. 


“Prophets of Evil” 


“No account seems to be taken by 
the ‘prophets of evil’ of the tremendous 
influence exercised by the accumulated 
power of the moral forces of the world, 
and the high moral and intellectual de- 
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velopment of the individual. 

“Thoze who predict prolonge. and, in 
fact, indefinite economic depression, 
seem to overlook the advancement in 
science and inventions which enables 
civilized man to produce and transport 
in unlimited quantities the things he 
needs at greatly reduced costs, and in 
an incredibly short time. 

“Blowing away the clouds that tem- 
porarily hang over our spirits, and 
while ready to extend due sympathy 
and help to suffering humanity, let us 
not lose sight of the great account to 
the credit of humanity in the age and 
country in which we live. 

“That we will go on _ presently 
chastened by wholesome, if bitter, ex- 
perience to a brighter, better, and more 
prosperous future, is a safe prediction,” 
concluded Mr. Heyburn. 

The prolonged applause compelled 
him to rise in recognition of the 
ovation given him. 


Beatty’s Excellent Discussion 


“What is Profit?” lead by Presi- 
dent H. R. Beatty of the Illinois as- 


sociation proved one of the most 


practical topics of the meeting. Mr. 
Beatty said Webster defined profits 
as “financial increase” and added 
“there is nothing to denote whether 
that means one-half of one per cent 
or five hundred per cent.” An im- 
portant sentence in his talk was 
“the only test of the legitimacy of 
expenses and profits is the value of 
the service to the consumer.” He 
said that the newspapers which have 
been harping about profiteering have 
no business knowledge or no con- 
ception of the first principles of 
business. He urged the education 
of the public into an understanding 
of the difference between gross profit 
and net profit. 

Albert Zettler was another leader 
in this discussion and he said “the 
day of haphazard guess work in con- 
ducting a retail business is past. The 
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merchant must give the public all the 
public pays for. The public will be 
satisfied with no less and asks for 
no more.” E. H. Goodfellow, Altoona, 
Pa., said there was no such thing 
as a gross profit. Profit is the money 
made above all costs and expenses 
and goods should be marked on a 
basis of what they cost, plus the 
expense of doing business. 

E. W. True, Newport, Va.; J. F. 
Deuth, Forreston, Ill.; E. M. Whit- 
field, Sioux Falls, S. D., and G. S. 
Meserve, St. Augustine, Fla., were 
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YOU AND YOUR 
FRIENDS 


Who were at the conven- 
tion had their pictures taken. 
Next week we will show four 
pages of pictures that space 
would not allow this week. 
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leaders in a timely and fact-filled dis- 
cussion of the subject “Cutting 
Costs.” Among the ideas developed 
were: 

“Give thought to cutting unusual 
and unnecessary expense. Certain 
fixed costs you must have, but pare 
them all down by study and attention 
to them. Eliminate uncalled for de- 
liveries. Purchases of 50c. should 
not be delivered. Don’t do charity 
advertising. Cut costs by buying 
right. Keep your store neat and or- 
derly and mark goods in plain fig- 
ures. Do not forget the big essen- 
tial-rapid turnover.” 

Field Secretary Haas, Iowa, ex- 
pressed himself as feeling that a 
field man will not be doing the as- 
sociation full service until he shows 
as much interest in advancing the 
other features of association work 
as he does in interesting hardware 











They enjoyed every minute 


men in the insurance savings. 

Rivers Peterson, editor of the 
Bulletin, in his address on “Busi- 
ness and Association Vision” earn- 
estly urged a broader conception of 
life-and business and association re- 
lationships and set forth inspiring 
ideals. 

Thursday’s sessions began with a 
forum on “Business Ethics,” ably 
led by W. R. Hatcher of Milledge- 
ville, Ga., Mr. Hatcher combines 
with oratical ability a broad and 
lofty viewpoint of business and ad- 
vanced many serious thoughts. Some 
of the things he urged, several of 
which were incorporated.in the reso- 
lutions and suggestions of the con- 
vention were: 


Outlining Business Efforts 
“Pay bills promptly. Take cash 
discounts only within the strict 
terms of the invoice. Identify self 
with all worthy community projects. 
Consider the competitor in the light 
of the Golden Rule.” 

Some of the things 
Hatcher opposed were: 

“Useless and unnecessary adver- 
tising costs which add to the cost of 
an article,” but he firmly cham- 
pioned legitimate and justifiable ad- 
vertising. He condemned the prac- 
tise of jobbers who quote semi- 
wholesale prices to institutions and 
other large consumers. He opposed 
anything but secrecy concerning 
other firms’ quotations of prices. 
He condemned selling to dealers 
items of hardware for their personal 
use and not for re-sale. He said a 
druggist had no business to buy an 
ail stove of a jobber at wholesale, al- 
though he might be entitled to buy 
cutlery for re-sale. 

Discussing “Business Ethics” C. 
M. Love, Huntington, W. Va., said 
“Business has no place for sharp 
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Miss Chicago (Miss Martha Meaker) 
asks for 1922 convention 


practices. They do not pay. The 
temporary benefits are offset by a 
loss of self-respect. Errors in our 
favor should be reported as prompt- 
ly and earnestly as errors against 
us. Questionable acts sow seeds of 
weeds in our business fields and 
bring forth a harvest of unwelcome 
tares.” 

G. F. Haecker, Eureka, IIl., was 
another platform speaker on the 
matter of “Business Ethics” and he 
asked the delegates to take home an 
ideal of having a reputation for 
“quality of service. Be loyal to 
yourself and you must be loyal to 
your customer,” he said. E. Hough- 
taling, Fairmount, Minn., said he 
wanted to celebrate his birthday by 
giving to the business world this 
message “Answer your letters 
promptly. Don’t return goods until 
you first get permission and if pos- 
sible handle goods without return- 
ing them and save the expense of 
time and money in packing and ad- 
justing a claim. Make your adver- 
tisements so you can live up to them, 
word for word. Never run down 
your competitor’s goods.” 

“Wrong methods are not sales- 
manship but suicide,” was the strik- 
ing thought of A. E. Leckie, Green- 
ville, Ala. “To sell for too much is 
profiteering,” he stated “but to sell 
for too little is cowardice. The fin- 
est business asset is a reputation for 
integrity.” H. C. Hertz, Minnesota, 
condemned the practice of jobbers 
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figuring plans in a retailer’s terri- 
tory, and Hamp Williams, Hot 
Springs, Ark., said every dealer 
should, after inventory each year, 
make up a number of financial state- 
ments and let every jobber and man- 
ufacturer he deals with know exact- 
ly how he stands in assets and lia- 
bilities.” 

C. A. Knutson, Clear Lake, Iowa, 
and Daniel Rinehart, Waynesboro, 
Pa., said it was useless for the re- 
tailer to growl about collective buy- 
ing, but that he should so increase 
his service and handle his wares 
that there would be no occasion for 
the farmers, or anyone else, to unite 
to buy outside of the natural trad- 
ing territory. 

A. J. Linn, Sanborn, N. D., said 
be thought it was distrust and lack 
of co-operation among the hard- 
ware men that had forced dis- 
trust on the part of the consumers 
and compelled them to think they 
could profit by collective buying. G. 
B. Sprowls, Pennsylvania, said it 
was the profiteering propaganda 
against the retailer which had large- 
ly fostered collective buying and he 
urged an organized plan to reveal 
the truth and show the buying pub- 
lic that the retail hardware man is 
honest and is not taking unjustified 
profits. Others who advanced sound 
ideas on the subject were: E. R. 
Gross, Miss., J. B. Carson, Ohio, T. 
W. Dixon, N. C.; W. W. Watt, Char- 
lotte, and C. T. Woodward of IIlli- 
nois, who said the matter should be 
referred to the board of governors 
for a constructive plan of action. 

Urging the need and extolling the 
advantages of price information 
service, from the jobber L. C. Peck, 
Berlin, Wis.,. and Scott Kendrick, 
Ortonville, Mich., lead the earnest 
discussion on this new phase of as- 
sociation work. They showed how 
such service gained business and 
saved the merchant from making 
prices which lost him money or quo- 
tations which were not fair to the 
prospect. 

Conspicuous among the_- short 
talks of the convention, for the ideas 
expressed and the clearness with 
which they were presented, was the 
commendable address of D. Wray De 
Prez, Shelbyville, Ind., and president 
of the Indiana Retail Hardware As- 
sociation. Mr. DePrez opened the 
discussion on “Service and Selling.” 
It was evident that he practices ser- 
vice in his store and has a well-cut 
and successful policy in making the 
store’s contact with the public suc- 
cessful for the customer as well as 
for the proprietor. 

He said, in part: 

“Gentlemen of this great hardware 
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fraternity, my idea of a real hard- 
ware merchant is a live wire who 
makes a study of the markets, knows 
distribution problems and the needs 
of his home territory and renders his 
customers a satisfactory merchan- 
dising service. I am so sold on the 
hardware business that I believe 
that hardware is a public utility. 
Everything sold in a hardware store 
is an essential and at certain seasons 
become real necessities. Isn’t it a 
pleasant privilege for us to sell 
building hardware to make comfort- 
able homes or stoves on which meals 
are prepared or tools to be used in 
doing useful things? Isn’t that a 
real service? But to perform this 
great service we must have the goods 
when the customer comes for them. 
I am not advocating reckless buy- 
ing, but we must have the goods or 
cease to render service. Buy goods 
in one-twelfth dozen lots, if neces- 
sary, but have the stock and take 
care of the customers’ needs . 

“We must go ahead with confi- 
dence. Business may have tempo- 
rarily slackened, but we can take up 
a whole lot of that slack by a more 
aggressive sales effort. 

“He profits most who serves best” 
was the keynote of an excellent pa- 
per by E. D. Holmes, Casper, Wyo- 
ming. “Step out of your thoughtful 
mood and ignoble ease into a life of 
toil,” he said. He urged closer read- 
ing of trade papers, and said that on 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Naming Flies for Local Fisherman 





















H. B. McCay, Bozeman, Mont., Springs a Sensa- 
tion on Anglers by Exceptional Window Display of 
Fishing Tackle—Four Features in One Display 


tention of fishermen at this 

season of the year has long 
been one of the problems of the 
hardware man. Every community 
has its number of sportsmen who 
fish during the seasons, and every 
fisherman has his favorite sized rod, 
special flies, pet methods, etc., and 
as every sporting goods salesman 
knows these whims must be pam- 
pered and catered to if the money is 
to roll into the till. 

Special advertising, extra induce- 
ments and fine window displays have 
all been used by hardware mer- 
chants in getting the tackle busi- 
ness. Window displays of fishing 
equipment have always been good in 
hardware stores and HARDWARE AGE 
has often shown photographs of ex- 
ceptional windows that have brought 
home the “bacon.” However, it has 


: + folie and holding the at- 


taken H. B. McCay, Bozeman, Mont., 
to inaugurate a new idea that should 
be an inspiration to every window 
trimmer in the United States. 





The window was arranged by 
Harold McCay, the son of the pro- 
prietor, and the selected material 
was made and grouped into special 
combinations. These combinations 
were priced together, instead of by 
separate items, and thus gave the 
fisherman some conception of how 
much his outfit was going to cost. 
That was idea number one. The 
second, while not exactly new, was 
very good for this window. Two 
large trout were exhibited, mounted 
upon polished boards. The upper 
one that appears in the accompany- 
ing picture was a native trout 
weighing 111% pounds, while the 
lower one was a rainbow trout 
weighing 934 pounds. Both fish at- 
tracted considerable attention and, 
together with the grouped equip- 
ment, aroused interest to a very 
high pitch among sportsmen. 

Naming the Flies 

But here comes the big idea and 
the real “clincher.” Here is the 
thing that brought every fisherman 
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for miles around to look into the 
window, to see the two exceptional 
trout catches and eventually into the 
store and up to the sporting goods 
department. Every fly that was 
shown was named after some local 
fisherman who was well known. It 
made a big hit and dccasioned much 
talk among those who are addicted 
to the pleasures of fishing. Every 
fisherman had a reputation as an 
able angler. Here was displayed his 
favorite fly and labelled with his 
name. Those in town who admired 
his ability or envied his fishing 
propensities came to the window to 
learn his secrets of success. And as 
they looked longingly into the win- 
dow they saw also what Gerald Col- 
lett and Emory Lutz had accom- 
plished in landing the two big trout 
that were mounted and prominently 
displayed. 

The combination of the three 
ideas formed one of the best dis- 
plays that has ever graced the win- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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The Increase That Came After the 

















by changing the old_ store 

around has_ been _ speculated 
upon by many a hardware dealer in 
the United States. It is doubtful 
if there exists to-day any merchant 
who has not, at one time or another, 
wished that his store was differently 


Jv what effect would be gained 








arranged and vaguely wondered if 
his business would really be in- 
creased if, for instance, the nail bins 
were better situated and the cut- 
glass department was a trifle more 
prominent. When business starts 
to go downhill the proprietor usual- 
ly casts around him for some rea- 
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The Monroe Hardware Co., Monroe, La., Changed 
Many Times— The Value of Getting an Expert 


son that caused the slump besides 
what is generally termed “hard 
times.” During the process of 
groping for excuses the store ar- 
rangement has been brought up and 
given serious consideration. 

Store arrangement is one of the 
most serious problems that any mer- 
chandiser has to face to-day. Not 
only in the hardware business, but 
in every line the importance of the 
placement of the different articles 
has been emphasized recently and 
more attention than ever before is 
being given to it. 

Drop into one of the chain shirt 
stores that can be found in almost 
any city in the United States of any 
size and you will see special arrange- 
ment given to everything. Tie 
racks are placed at regular inter- 
vals on both sides of the store and 
near the shirts. Collars are always 
displayed near the front of the store 
because they are the most often 
called for. Drop into one of the big 
chain grocery stores in New York 
City and see how they have studied 
the problem until the advantage of 
every one of their lines has been 
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Old Store Had Been Remodeled 







Clay M. 
Atkins, Gen- 
eral Manager 
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the Store Arrangement and Increased Its Business 
to Remodel the Old Store as a Business Cure 


emphasized for the benefit of the 
customer. It would be the height of 
folly to hide the sugar and bread 
underneath the counter, and it would 
be most inconvenient to put them 
back of the huge refrigerator. Nat- 
urally they are kept right on the 
counter, neatly wrapped up to take 
out, and are always serving as a sug- 
yestion to the housewife that calls 
for something else, and is suddenly 
reminded that she needs sugar or 
could use a loaf of bread. 

But the hardware “store is some- 
thing different, you argue. It is 
not one particle different. The 
principle is exactly the same as the 
shirt store or the grocery shop. All 
three have goods to sell, and all 
three are anxious to sell as much as 
possible, with the least expense and 
trouble. 

Getting the Right Party 

Recently the Monroe Hardware 
Co., Monroe, La., decided to have 
its interior rebuilt and things made 
more convenient. When this con- 
cern buys nails it buys them from 
people who deal in nails, when it 
uses special advertising it gets it 


from those who specialize in it, and 
so it was only logical to get a hard- 
ware store architect when it wanted 
the store remodeled. The company 
was going to spend real money to 
have this job done and it would have 
been idiotic to have secured the ser- 
vices of any but a proved expert in 




















‘this line of work. 


So, to make a 
long story shorter, they wrote to 
Frederick J. Sage, Detroit, Mich., 
who has a long string of victories 
in hardware store designs to his 
credit, and he went to work in Mon- 
roe, La., making the old store better 
than new. 
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The store is well lighted and has plenty of air space in every part of it due to the mezzanine 
Every new principle of merchan- rangement. Expert Sage lived up store in the South. And as a con- 


dising was used in the laying out to his reputation and made the new sequence there were results, but it 
and planning of the new floor ar- place the most convenient hardware is not surprising that there were. 


The sampling boards show off the goods to the best possible advantage and are convenient 
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Well lettered signs announce the location of every department and save the customers much confusion 


It was perfectly natural that people tory goods. However, there was an Sage had thought of being a factor. 
would trade at the modern store added result that neither the officers Shortly after the store had been 
with the old reputation for satisfac- of the Monroe Hardware Co. nor Mr. rcmodeled it was noticed that busi- 
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ness had not only increased, but the 
number of women customers had 
more than tripled. Women who had 
never been into the store before 
came in and got acquainted. Women 
who had been going to the depart- 
ment store for the things they 
needed in the kitchen came and 
bought them of the hardware man 
who had the modern store. It came 
as a surprise but, when it is consid- 
ered, it should have been ‘expected. 
As a matter of fact women are 
anxious to trade at the hardware 
store and will if it is bright and 
clean. 


Capitalizing “Hard Times” 


There has been a lot of talk about 
dull times in the South, the cotton 
trouble and so forth. The Monroe 
Hardware Co., situated in the) rt 
of the so-called hard times, ha_ one 
about 50 per cent more business this 
year than it did for the same period 
last year, and it is frank to admit 
that it is entirely due to the newly 
modeled store. The company has 
turned hard times into hardware 
times with a vengeance. 

This article is accompanied with 
photographs of the store and two 
floor plans. They speak for them- 
selves and need but little descrip- 
tion. However, it should be noted 
that the mezzanine floor runs all the 
way around the store and has been 
a great atiraction since the store 
opened. On the north side is to be 
found gas heaters, gas ranges and 
washing machines; on the east side 
is the builders’ hardware and the 
manager’s office; on the south side 
are the refrigerators, harnesses and 
saddles, while on the west side are 
bicyles, vehicles, wheel toys and so 
forth. 

The receiving and shipping room 
is at the rear of the store and at 
no time is the customer inconve- 
nienced by having unpacking going 
on near them. The main part of the 
store is strictly a sales room and is 
so kept. 

There is one nart of the store de- 
voted to farmers, lumbermen and 
planters. Here is found implements 
of all kinds, trace, chains, cant 
hooks, grab hooks, log chains and 
parts of farm machinery. 

‘ Paints and varnishes are to be 
found in the rear of the store and 
in a booth arrangement. Sample 
boards with brushes and colors are 
displayed here and the salesmen 
stand inside of the booths, but in 
such a position that customers en- 
tering the store can easily be seen. 
Open shelving is used in this de- 
partment. Display tables are used 
in the center of the store and the 
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house furnishings and kitchen ar- 
ticles are displayed. Every table is 
a double decker with drawer space. 
A big gun case decorates the center 
of the store. It is 48 inches square 
and contains a wonderful display of 
fire arms. Many different styles 
are shown, while below are drawers 
containing the stock of rifles and 
ammunition. 


The Store Finishing 


The fixtures are constructed of 
quarter sawed white oak, finished a 
silver grey, and make the store both 
light and clean. Color harmony is 
carried out in this most modern in- 
terior, and the general appearance 
is most pleasing to the eye as well 

















Frederick J. Sage, the designer 
as restful. Nothing harsh about 
this hardware store. 

There are many other depart- 
ments to be found in the Monroe 
Hardware Co. store, and all of them 
are as convenient as it is possible to 
make them. It has been unneces- 
sary to hire additional help despite 
the increased business, and the 
salesmen already employed are more 
than delighted with the: new ar- 
rangement. 

A good reputation is a’ wonderful 
thing. Mr. Sage had not completed 
this store when another Southern 
store at Alexandria, La., secured his 
services. It looks now as if there 
would be a bit of rivalry as to which 
was the best store in the South, for 
when Mr. Sage has finished with the 
Alexandria store there will be two 
exceptional hardware stores in the 
same State. 

Does it pay to remodel the old 
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store? Ask the Monroe Hardware 
Co., Monroe, La.—an increase of ov 
per cent in business in what is calied 
hard times, no additional salesmen 
needed to handle the business and 
three times the number of women 
customers coming in. 

The answer is, “Yes; if it is done 
right and by someone who is thor- 
oughly competent.” ‘4 


KURZON’S NEW STORE 


Charles Kurzon, one of the best 
known hardware dealers of New 
York, is now conducting business at 
his new store, 97-103 East Houston 
Street. The store floor and basement 
comprise 20,000 square feet, and 
many of the store fixtures are en- 
tirely new in design. Charles Kur- 
zon does an extensive business in 
hardware, too!s, contractors’ and fac- 
tory supplies at both wholesale and 
retail. 

It is expected that all of the work 
on the fixtures and interior arrange- 
ments of the store will be completed 
by July 20, when a semi-formal open- 
ing for the friends of Mr. Kurzon is 
expected to be held. 

The new store now occupied by 
Charles Kurzon will be one of the 
most attractive in the city when all 
the details have been completed. 
There are twelve salesmen employed 
in the retail department and eight 
outside salesmen representing the 
wholesale department. Frank B. 
Limbert is general sales manager. 

A description of the interior ar- 
rangement of the store will be pub- 
lished as soon as all of the details 
have been completed. 


The “Universal” Decision 

In a recent hearing in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Northern Michigan 
a decree was granted giving the Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark Co., New Britain, 
Conn., exclusive rights to ‘the trade 
name and trade-mark “Universal” as 
applied to the manufacture and distri- 
bution of washing machines and other 
household appliances and equipment. 
The decree was based largely on the 
fact that this company has been using 
the trade name and trade-mark “Uni- 
versal” since 1899, and therefore had a 
prior claim. 

This verdict was brought about in 
suit instituted against the Universal 
Utilities Corporation, Alpena, Mich., to 
prevent them from using the word 
“Universal” as a trade-mark and name 
on electric washing machines. 





Watch HARDWARE AGE for 
new exclusive features 
each issue. 




















How Saunders Norvell Sold This Article 


The Great Salesman Gives His First Lesson in His 
Own Work—Parables and Profits—Evervone Is 
a Salesman—The Story of the Golden Door Key 


HE other day the Editor of 

HARDWARE AGE called on me 

and said—“We want six arti- 
cles from you.” I answered—‘“I am 
very busy and I haven’t time to write 
them.” He answered—‘“That is just 
why we want the articles. We do not 
want articles written by men who 
have nothing to do.” Then I said— 
“What do you want the articles 
about?”—and he _ replied—‘Mainly 
on the subject of salesmanship. The 
big idea in the country to-day is how 
to sell goods.” He touched me on my 
“soft spot.” I said—“If I should 
write you six articles are you willing 
to pay a very high price for them? 
Why should I work for nothing?” I 
wanted to see if he really thought ar- 
ticles written by me were worth any- 
thing and the only way to find that 
out was to measure the desire in 
dollars. Besides that, I know where 
I can use a little extra pin money to 
‘excellent advantage. To this he an- 
swered—‘“Set your own price and we 
will pay it.” So I set a price that I 
thought he would hesitate to pay. He 
did not blink an eyelash. He said— 
“Go ahead and write the articles.” 
“No,”—I answered—“you go back to 
your Board of Directors, tell them 
the price and then write me a letter 
making me the offer.” The next day 
I received the letter instructing me 
to go ahead. Do you get the point? 
I sold him the articles at.a good stiff 
price—SALESMANSHIP! 

It may interest you to know that 
writing these articles will pay me at 
the rate of $50 per hour for my work 
but I must also tell you that these 
articles are dictated and I dictate 
very rapidly! 

It is also one of the conditions of 
this arrangement that the articles 
be printed exactly as I write them. 
They are™not to be censored and not 
a word is to be changed. If I write 
the word “quick” when it should be 
“quickly,” “quick” goes because the 
word “quick” is just a little quicker 
than “quickly!” 

Recently Thomas A. Edison dared 
me to come over to New Jersey and 
talk to their salesmen who sell elec- 
tric batteries. After the talk I went 
over to see Mr. Edison at his labora- 
tory. He was out in the back yard 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


with several men, who were indulg- 
ing in the gentle amusement of drop- 
ping a phonograph packed up in a 
stout case off a platform about five 
feet high to a hard granite pave- 


ment. Every time there was a hard 
smash Mr. Edison would say— 
“Good. Try it again harder.” It 


was explained to me that they were 
experimenting on how to pack phono- 
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graphs for foreign shipment. They 
wanted to find out the weakest part 
of the packing case and the weakest 
part of the phonograph. This was 
practical research work. 

Afterwards I had a most interest- 
ing chat with the “Wizard of Menlo 
Park.” He was good enough to say 
that it was easy to work out inven- 
tions, easy to manufacture goods, 
but the big problem in business was 
to sell the goods. 

Now let me confess that it is hard 
for me to key myself up to dictate 
these articles because I know that 
everything I propose to write has 
been written before and written bet- 
ter. I can not think of a single new 
thing that I propose to say. I feel 
it is actually a shame to take the 
money! 
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Suppose I suggested that the 
young and old readers of THE HARD- 
WARE AGE decide to set aside several 
hours every week to reading the best 
business book that was ever pub- 
lished. If I could persuade them to 
do it, it would be the best thing that 
I could possibly accomplish. This 
will be a new book to many hard- 
ware men. Some of the young men 
in the hardware business have heard 
of it but they have never studied it 
thoughtfully and some of the old men 
have read this book but it has been 
so long ago that they have almost 
forgotten what it is all about. Now 
if the young men should read it, they 
will get a slant on human nature that 
they cannot get anywhere else and if 
the old men should re-read it after 
having practically lived their lives, 
they will find it intensely interesting 
to compare their experiences in this 
world with what happened to people 
in this book several thousand years 
ago. This new book—which by the 
way is still one of the best sellers 
after its long, long run—as you may 
have guessed, is the Bible. Suppose 
to-night, just for recreation you turn 
to the Book of Proverbs and read 
them through. As advice to young 
men they cannot be improved upon. 
If you gre in love read the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. There is no poetry nor 
passionate writing to equal this book. 
If you have aspirations to be a writer 
turn to the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan and voy will find a perfect 
jewel in literature. Study this Par- 
able. How brief! How beautifully 
expressed! Not a word can be added 
to advantage. Nota single word can 
be taken away without a loss. 


The Affirmative Character 


S@ifipose you are a student of ad- 
vertising. Then turn to Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. This is one 
of the greatest sermons” ever 
preached but observe that 
Christ simply affirmations ? 
He does 


do you 
makes 
give a single 
For instance—‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall God.” 
Christ does not say why they shall 
see God. If you are a student of 
salesmanship note that all the teach- 


not reason, 


see 
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ings of Christ are affirmative. If 
you desire to become a successful 
business man notice that all the 
great characters throughout the 
Bible are affirmative characters. Out 
of their experience they say posi- 
tively that this one thing is good and 
that this other thing is bad. 

Notice throughout the entire Bible 
how the value of faith is emphasized. 
What we need in business every day 
is faith and no man can succeed un- 
less he has faith in himself and also 
faith in others. Where there is no 
faith between men no business can 
be done and you can put it down as 
an axiom that the larger the business 
the more faith we must have because 
large business is done by delegating 
the work to others and having faith 
that they will do it well. 

Solomon only prayed for one thing 
—‘“Wisdom.” Somewhere he writes 
—“With all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” How much this means. 
What a power they have who have 
understanding! How we love to go 
to a man and talk to him when he has 
understanding! The great salesman 
is the man who above all things has 
understanding. His customers de- 
pend upon him, lean upon him, give 
him orders and love him because he 
has understanding. 

Suppose your wife takes her mar- 
ket basket and goes to the store to 
buy the family supplies. Suppose 
her pocketbook is slim and the or- 
der is small. Whom does your wife 
buy from? She picks out the clerk 
who has understanding—the fellow, 
whether young or old, who under- 
stands her and her needs—the fellow 
who is sympathetic—who does not 
hurry her when she wishes to chat a 
bit and who does not delay her with 
chat when she is in a hurry. Some 
call this “tact” but I think Solomon 
would have called it “understand- 
ing.” 

When we are heartsore and tired, 
when we grow weary of the battle of 
life, blessed are we when we have 
some friend to whom we can go and 
talk over our troubles. Thrice blessed 
are we if this friend has that com- 
plete understanding that comes from 
wisdom and unfortunate are we if 
this friend lacks understanding, s 
wisdom and is one of ihe ali 
ones.” 


The Parable of the Drunken Lawyer 


Out in St. Louis where I hail from, 
years ago there was a celebrated 
lawyer. He was a great orator but 
he had his faults. One evening un- 
der the influence of liquor he was 
standing unsteadily in a_ bobtail 


street car swinging on a strap. A 
smart young fellow with a comfort- 
‘able seat decided to show off, so to 
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the surprise of the crowded car he 
said—‘“Colonel, you are drunk.” The 
great lawyer swung around on his 
strap and looked at the smart young 
man. Then he spoke thusly—“Yes, 
young man, I am drunk, but I can 
get sober. You aread fool and 
they never recover.” It was think- 
ing of young men like these that led 
Solomon to write the Book of 
Proverbs! 

Have you read Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address? If you have 
not, go and get it and learn it word 
for word. It is very short. You 
can read it in five minutes. In that 
address Lincoln summed up all the 
bitter experience and all the aspira- 
tions of his time. In that address 
Lincoln dedicated himself and his 
country to carry on and complete the 
work of the dead buried on that bat- 
tlefield. No man without wisdom 
and without understanding could 
have conceived and delivered that 
address. Read Lincoln’s letters and 
speeches and it is easy to see that he 
was a close student of the Bible. 

If you think that the leaders of the 
Hebrews did not go into details, read 
their minute sanitary directions for 
the guidance of the people in the Old 
Testament. Moses knew that to do 
his best work and to get the greatest 
happiness out of life a man must 
have good health. Have we gathered 
wisdom in this respect since the days 
of Solomon? I think not. If you 
disagree with me on this point read 
the records of the medical examina- 
tions of the youth of this country 
when they enlisted for the World 
War. It isa terrible record. Itisa 
record that carries its blight of suf- 
fering and inefficiency from one gen- 
eration to another. Do you know 
that one young man out of every ten 
according to these official army rec- 
ords was contaminated? If I am to 
write in these articles what I please 
without censorship, let me in this 
first article in the plainest language 
I can use warn every clean young 
man to beware of this terrible dan- 
ger. If you wish to make a success 
of life; if you wish to get all the 
pleasure you can out of life; if you 
wish to live to a good old age and to 
enjoy the good things of this world, 
then do not in an unguarded moment 
play the fool. Wisdom and under- 
standing is to know the world as it 
is. Do you realize that you are risk- 
ing your entire future—that you are 
taking one chance in ten? Is it 
worth it? Later in these articles I 
will from time to time refer to the 
value and tremendous advantage it 
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is to a man to have good health in 
the business struggle. 


The Importance of Selling 


I am getting to be rather an old 
man in business. It is forty years 
since I went to work in a hardware 
store at $5 per week. In these forty 
years it would be strange if I had 
not learned some things and learned 
them well. In these dictated offhand 
articles I propose to try to tell you 
some of those things I have learned. 

In the past ten years the value of 
selling and of advertising—the hand- 
maiden of selling—has been more 
and more emphasized. Men who un- 
derstand the art of selling and of 
salesmanship have drawn the great- 
est prizes of business. More and 
more business executives have grown 
to realize the importance of the sell- 
ing end of the business. I must say 
all this has interested and amused 
me because some of the veterans 
among the retail merchants of this 
country will remember years ago 
when I went around to the retail 
hardware conventions, I talked about 
the importance of selling. In sea- 
son and out of season I preached 
that while good buying was neces- 
sary; while buying was important, 
the big thing in every business was 
the selling end. I preached that 
goods no matter how well bought 
would not sell themselves. I preached 
that good selling could often over- 
come the disadvantages of even poor 
buying. In those days I warned the 
retail hardware trade of the coming 
encroachments upon their business 
of the mail order houses. I told them 
that the advantage of the retail mer- 
chant had over the mail order house 
was in his personal contact with the 
customer. I begged the retail mer- 
chants to use and develop this ad- 
vantage to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. I advised them to be in the 
front of their stores meeting their 
customers instead of hiding them- 
selves in a private office in the back 
part of their stores. I told them 
their greatest asset was the personal 
hold they had upon their trade. I 
was laughed at for the emphasis I 
placed upon selling. Some of my 
good friends in the retail trade even 
went so far as to suggest that I was 
not sincere—that my real object in 
talking so much about selling was 
to divert their attention from buy- 
ing so I could gather in larger prof- 
its from them. Now may I ask some 
of these gentlemen to review the de- 
velopment of the selling idea in the 
past ten years. Do you realize how 
much attention the best thought of 
the business world is to-day devoting 
to selling? 

The success of the Standard Oil 
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Company is probably due more to the 
methods they have developed in dis- 
tribution or selling than to any other 
one factor. 


No Union Hours for Success 


Take the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Do you realize the great 
emphasis they place upon their sell- 
ing organization? Mr. James Far- 
rell, the man who rose from the ranks 
to be the president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, made his 
reputation when he was in charge of 
the foreign sales of this organiza- 
tion and when he was in charge of 
that department of the business he 
was a tireless worker. There were 
no union hours for him. Night af- 
ter night he not only worked until 
midnight but until the small hours 
of the morning. 

Have you noticed that even banks 
realize the importance of selling? 
They have men of great ability work- 
ing on the best methods to sell them- 
selves to the public. Have you no- 
ticed how much money banks are 
spending on advertising? Recently 
in visiting a certain enterprising 
Western city the first signs I saw as 
we were approaching this city were 
billboards along the railroads adver- 
tising a certain bank. It was neces- 
sary for me on this visit to use the 
services of a bank and naturally I 
went to the bank that advertised on 
the billboards. 

The past week I received a letter 
written at the Savoy Hotel in Lon- 
don, from Mr. Ray Long, the Editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. At 
the end of this long and interesting 
letter he writes— 


“An editor has to be on the 
job much as a salesman has to 
keep out among his customers. 
That’s why I am over here— 
‘calling on the trade,’ as Peter 
B. Kyne would say. And so far 
it has been a very successful 
trip. From here I go to Paris 
to see Robert W. Service, and ar- 
range for more of those great 
poems of his; then home to the 
Cosmopolitan and little, old New 
York.” 


You would think that of all men, 
editors who have a large pocketbook 
at their disposal to pay authors could 
afford to sit at home in their swivel 
chairs and let the authors wear out 
the shoe leather but such is not the 
case—that is—not with live con- 
cerns. Every live man realizes that 
when he sits in his own office the 
only people he sees are the people 
who want to see him. If he stops 
and thinks that there are other peo- 
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ple that he wants to see, he had bet- 
ter take down his hat, say farewell 
to his swivel chair and go out to see 
them. 

I am just sailing for England. 
Why am I going? I do not expect to 
take any orders but I do expect to 
make certain arrangements that will 
facilitate sales. My trip is a selling 
trip and on this trip I expect to come 
in contact with some of the greatest 
salesmen in the world. 


They Are All Salesmen 


Why have we had such a flood of 
foreigners coming over to this coun- 
try in the past few years? Every 
one of these foreigners, whether he 
was a king or a duke or a count or 
a premier or a great journalist or 
a great author, came here to sell us 
something. Kings came over to ar- 
range little loans. Speakers came 
over to gather in our shekels. Au- 
thors came over to advertise and help 
sell their works. Politicians came 
over to sell us their political ideas 
and to obtain our support. Not one 
of them will deny that he is a sales- 
man and some of them have been se- 
lected by their countries because 
they are past grand masters in the 
art of salesmanship. Consider these 
things and then remember how years 
ago I pleaded with the retail mer- 
chant to develop the selling end of 
his business. 

The Editor of HARDWARE AGE tells 
me he wishes me to fill my articles 
with stories of selling experiences, 
so here is a story of the sale of a 
single door key for $25. I was sell- 
ing a certain merchant when he re- 
marked that a certain line was too 
high-priced—that it would not sell 
in his community. I remarked to 
him: “My dear sir, there are always 
certain buyers in every community 
that will buy the very highest class 
of goods. I will bet you I can go out 
and sell a door key for $25.” He an- 
swered, “You are certainly kidding,” 
and I replied that I meant it seri- 
ously. “All right,” said he, “I will 
bet you a hat you can’t.” Then I 
inquired from him about the per- 
sonal peculiarities of some of the 
leading bankers in his town. One 
banker, it developed, had recently 
made quite a considerable sum of 
money in a fortunate investment. He 
had just finished building a new 
house and had married a very charm- 
ing young woman. “All right,” I 
said, “let’s go over and see this 
banker.” 


Selling the Door Key 


He introduced me and I found the 
banker a very wide-awake, snappy, 
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up-to-the-minute young man. I no- 
ticed he wore a thin gold and plat- 
inum watch chain that extended 
from one vest pocket to the other. 
I said to him: “I presume you have 
your watch at one end of your watch 
chain. Do you object to showing me 
what you have at the other?” He 
appeared surprised but pulled out of 
his vest pocket a gold key ring and 
on this ring was a gold button hook, 
a gold pocket knife, a gold pencil and 
a corrugated steel key. “Just as I 
thought,” I remarked. He looked 
at me inquiringly. 

“Now,” I said, “sentiment and ro- 
mance have a whole lot to do with 
running this world. Many an old 
hard-shelled crab is just full of ro- 
mance if you can get to it: Artists 
have filled some of the most ordinary 
things in life with romance. Now, 
for instance, what is more sacred to 
the normal man than his home? His 
home contains all that he'loves best 
and that is dearest to him in this 
world. When should a man have his 
greatest thrill every day? Natur- 
ally when he places his door key into 
the lock of his own front door that 
will admit him to his greatest hap- 
piness—but when I look at your gold 
key ring, I see everything else is gold 
except your door key and that looks 
like a rusty piece of steel.” ‘“What’s 
the big idea?” inquired the banker. 
“Nothing, except that I am taking 
special orders for solid gold door 
keys with jewels and the price is $25 
each. It will be necessary for you to 
let me have your steel door key to 
have it duplicated and it will take 
two or three months to have the key 
made. If you do not want it your- 
self could you give a more beautiful 
present to your wife than a gold- 
jeweled front door key to your new 
house?” The banker sat and looked 
at me while he played with the gold 
trinkets at the end of his chain. Then 
he said: “I’m game, but say—send 
me two of those keys.” So I won my 
bet but I did not take the hat. I told 
my friend the retail merchant it was 
too easy. 

Now you see, this article starts 
with two stories on salesmanship— 
first I sell the articles at my own 
price to HARDWARE AGE—whether 
they are worth the price or not—and 
now I tell you the story about selling 
gold-jeweled door keys. How many 
merchants will read this article and 
then try to sell a $25 key. If you do 
not know where to get these gold- 
jeweled door keys just write to me 
and I will put you next to the name 
of the manufacturer. Thousands of 
them can be sold, just on the idea of 
the romance of a jeweled key for that 
little love nest! 








Opening the New Store with a Contest 


What the National Hardware Store, Inc., Did in 
Passaic, N. J., to Get the People to Come Into the 
New Store—Novel Ideas in Display Racks Used 


ple of any city know when you 

open a new store or take over 
an old one but have refitted it and 
remodeled it until it is just as good 
as new, is one that has confronted 
the hardware man many times in the 
past few years of rapid changing 
conditions. The obvious .answer is 
to advertise. 

Advertise to be sure, but that one 
word covers such a wide and varied 
field that the new merchant or the 
old merchant in a new location has 
much to consider and usually a short 
time in which to act. Big display 


T's problem of letting the peo- 
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spaces—whole pages even for a short 
time—direct by mail campaign in 
which every house receives a letter 
and a folder, big opening days with 
special leaders to attract and gayly 
bedecked store fronts have all been 
used with more or less success. How- 
ever, it took the National Hardware 
Stores, Inc., to pull the contest as the 
attraction when it opened its new 
store in Passaic, New Jersey, re- 
cently. 

To begin with, Passaic is a live, 
up-to-date city of 63,000 inhabitants 
who are divided into two separate 
and distinct classes. The city is lo- 


cated only thirteen miles from New 
York City, so the first class are the 
commuters who daily go back and 
forth on the railroad from their 
homes in Passaic to their work in 
New York. The second class are the 
people who earn their living in Pas- 
saic and this is the larger portion by 
far. There are wool and textile 
workers, chemical, rubber and metal 
workers and several busy silk mills 
that employ a large number of hands. 
Into both classes come the residents 
of the many suburbs around Passaic. 
The trolley lines bring people into 
the shopping center of the city from 
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You can see how the enameled ware is kept under cover and also notice 
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Another raised platform used by the National Hardware Stores, Inc., in Passaic, N. J. This has summer goods displayed 


seven lively towns and every person 
that enters is a potential customer 
for the progressive hardware man. 


The Contest That Succeeded 


The contest that was conducted by 
the National Hardware Stores, Inc., 
was in the form of a “game.” 
Printed cards, blue for men and pink 
for women, were provided for all vis- 
itors to the store during the first 
week. The contest was open to all 
over the age of eighteen years. Vis- 
itors were invited to fill in their 
name, address and occupation on the 
cards and deposit them in a box in 
the store that had been provided for 
that purpose. The conditions and 
rules were made very simple, such 
as only one card to a person, none ac- 
cepted after the store closed on May 
14 and the final drawing for the 
prizes Monday afternoon, May 16, 
under the supervision of three pub- 
lic citizens. All of the prizes were 
worth while and were given without 
any further obligation on the part 
of the winners. 


upon it 


However, one very important thing 
was set forth. Everyone participat- 
ing in the game had to personally 
visit the store. The results were sur- 
prising. People flocked to the new 
National Store, crowds were contin- 
ually coming in to deposit cards and 
most of them left only after mak- 
ing a purchase of some kind and all 
of them “got acquainted” with the 
new store. The prizes that were 
given were as follows: For men, first 
prize, seven gallons of paint; second, 
a mechanic’s tool chest; third, a pair 
of carpenter’s saws. For women, 
first prize, a water power washer; 
second, a chest of aluminum ware; 
third, half a dozen ivoried handle 
knives and forks. The winners were 
more than pleased and those who 
took part in the contest were not dis- 
gruntled. And right in this little 
result is the secret of all successful 
contests, the winners must be satis- 
fied and the losers must not be 
“sore.” 

The contest is the kind that any 
store can well put on with much suc- 


cess. It does not have to be at 
an opening, although this contest 
worked out excellently in Passaic at 
the opening, but it must be staged 
in the right manner and properly 
advertised if results are to be ex- 
pected. 


The Convenient Store Arrangement 


The new store is a model in every 
way. Many new and up-to-date ideas 
have been put into effect here that 
are worthy of study. For instance: 
In one of the accompanying photo- 
graphs it will be noticed that enam- 
eled ware is under glass, thus keep- 
ing it free from dust and at all times 
clean. It is much more attractive 
this way than when found on coun- 
ters, covered with accumulated dirt 
and dust and usually scratched from 
hard usage. 

Another excellent feature is the 
raised platform upon which different 
articles can be well displayed, 
changes being made weekly or semi- 
monthly. The very fact that there 


(Continued on page 129) 
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How One Hardware Merchant Gave Away Balloons 


and How He Made a Thousand Kids Willing Boost- 
ers for His Store—The Free Use of the Lawn Rollers 


OVING lawn mowers and 

other items of seasonable 

garden equipment with the 
aid of toy balloons and to the toot of 
small wooden whistles is not a prob- 
lem in aeronautics but a first-class 
hardware merchandising plan 
thought out by Ben Cohen and put 
into successful and profitable appli- 
cation at the hardware store which 
he and his father own. The firm 
name is A. M. Cohen & Son, and the 
location is on the main street of a 
town suburban to New York. 

Ben purchased about 2000 toy bal- 
lons in assorted colors and an equal 
number of small wooden whistles to 
give away to children and to folks 
with kiddies at home. Stamped at 
two opposite points of the balloon 
is the name and address of A. M. 
Cohen & Son, telling the public that 
the store handles a full stock of 
hardware and paints and has a very 
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complete line of garden equipment 
and maintains a free service on lawn 
rollers. The balloons are unusually 
large and the text is short and to 
the point, printed large and easy to 
read. The whistles are stamped up 
in practically the same way. 

Cohen advertised in the local 
paper that children calling at the 
store would receive free, regardless 
of whether or not they made a pur- 
chase, one balloon and a wooden 
whistle. Needless to say it did not 
take many hours to bring a great 
representation of the local juvenile 
population to the store. Ben en- 
couraged them to inflate the balloons 
in the store and offered string to tie 
up the outlet. In return for the 
souvenirs Mr. Cohen took each 
child’s name and address and asked 
if there was a lawn, garden or small 
farm at home. He found out from 
the kiddies if the family had a lawn 
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mower, garden hose, hose reel, suffi- 
cient rakes, hoes, shovels, and if any 
of the tools needed new handles. 
He also inquired if there was any 
contemplated vegetable garden, tell- 
ing the child that he could supply 
the seeds and equipment. He gave 
each child circulars on items he 
thought would be of interest to the 
parents, and asked the child to de- 
liver the printed word on his wares. 
Cohen took accurate list of the 
names and addresses and probable 
needs, basing his notes on what the 
child had to say. This gave him a 
very first-class prospect list which 
he planned to bombard with a spe- 
cial letter and circulars. Wherever 
possible he got similar data on the 
child’s neighbors and in some in- 
stances gave the child additional 
circulars for the people living on 
each side. 

The announcement that free sou- 
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venirs would be given away came 
out in a weekly paper that is deliv- 
ered in the last mail Friday or the 
first mail Saturday morning. 


The Kids’ Parade 


It was on the Saturday morning 
about ten that the rush began and 
the children started to flock into the 
store for a balloon and a whistle. 
By the time the noon train com- 
muters began to wend their way 
homeward for the week-end there 
was a regular Cohen parade on the 
main street. The music from the 
wooden whistles did not in any way 
resemble a symphony concert, but 
it must be admitted that it did at- 
tract much attention and varied 
comments. Being in assorted colors 
the balloons attracted much atten- 
tion also, and the only natural thing 
was to read the story on the bal- 
loons and marvel at the great num- 
ber of hardworking whistles and 
balloons. Many of the kiddies were 
at the station meeting the proud 
head of the family and would very 
innocently say, “Mr. Cohen gave me 
these things, Daddy, and he told me 
to tell you that you can borrow a 
lawn roller from him any time for 
nothing.” As many as twenty peo- 
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ple told Cohen that the kiddies made 
some such statement when explain- 
ing the source of supply of the two 
toys. Many of the children had 
noticed a child’s garden set dis- 
played with a price card, and quite 
a number of them talked Daddy into 
buying a set and two or three pack- 
ages of seeds for the child’s own 
agricultural endeavors. 

The.amount of the individual sale 
to the children was not immense, 
but it did bring in a profit, and more 
than that, it gave Cohen or one of 
the salesmen a chance to talk to the 
parents in regard to his own garden 
and lawn needs. 

Cohen had six rollers that he had 
been loaning out gratis. Antici- 
pating a rush on roller borrowing 
he secured four more before insert- 
ing the advertisement. His only re- 
gret afterwards was that he had not 
ordered at least fifteen more. 


They Bought when They Borrowed 

From 2 o’clock on, and after 5 
o’clock during the following week, 
Ben was kept busy keeping track of 
the people that had borrowed his 
rollers. Each borrower, with but 
very few exceptions, bought a new 
rake or some other tool needed in 
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the care of the garden, and they all 
bought grass seed and many pur- 
chased seeds for vegetable gardens 
and flower beds. He sold a large 
stack of garden hose and was com- 
pletely out of all types of hose reels 
by Wednesday of the following 
week. 

Cohen estimated that about one 
out of every eleven borrowers of the 
rollers decided to buy one, and the_ 
first thing he knew there were only 
five rollers to loan—but he ordered 
more by telephone. 

Most of those who came in on the 
Monday to borrow rollers were 
women, and so Cohen offered to de- 
liver the roller, calling for it’s re- 
turn on the following day, explain- 
ing that it would save time for 
hubby or big brother if the roller 
were ready when wanted. This little 
service seemed to take very strongly 
and undoubtedly had some bearing 
on the sales of seasonable goods that 
followed the return of the borrowed 
roller. Ben did not try to unload 
one of every summer item in stock, 
but he did boost his garden tools 
and his line of seeds, and suggested 
several articles that would be needed 
in caring for this season’s garden. 
Everyone of course could not be ex- 
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This is one of the seeds displays used by the National Hardware Stores, Inc. 
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pected to buy, but a great many did, 
and some bought pretty heavily. 
The percentage of those who bought 
was good and the expense of buying 
and distributing the balloons and 
whistles and the cost of the adver- 
tisement were quickly swallowed up 
by the profits. 

Delivering and calling for the 
rollers gave Cohen another idea, so 
he set about to advertise his free 
lawn roller service, offering to bring 
the roller to the customer’s house 
upon request by visit, phone or let- 
ter. This brought a number of tele- 
phone inquiries as to the extent of 
the service and Ben embraced the 
opportunity to sell other goods, say- 
ing that they could be delivered 
when the roller was brought to the 
house. The young men who took 
the rollers to the various houses kept 
their eyes oven for other needs, par- 
ticularly in seasonable goods, and 
were successful in bringing in some 
good orders for lawn mowers, rakes, 
hoes and seeds. One of these three 
young fellows offered to fill the 
roller with water (for they were all 
of that type), asking for the garden 
hose. This gave him the opportu- 
nity of finding out if the borrower 
were in the market for a new hose, 
hose nozzle, hose reel or some hose 
couplings. In this way three noz- 
zles, two of them with lengths of 
hose and one reel were sold. 

This little business may not be 
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sufficient to enthuse over, but it is 
indicative of the possibilities of 
such sales work, and does show that 
one sale should only be the start to 
be followed up with the sale of asso- 
ciated articles, or even items of an 
entirely different nature, as shown 
by the report of this same enter- 
prising young salesman who noticed 
one lady washing dishes in a large 
mixing bowl with the aid of an old 
rag cloth. He didn’t say anything 
at the time, but the following day 
when he returned to bring the roller 
back he took with him two enameled 
ware dish pans, a dish mop and a 
soap shaker, and succeeded in selling 
all but the second pan, which, how- 
ever, the same lady bought by tele- 
phone two or three days later. 


The Sign in Front 


When Cohen first started to loan 
out rollers free the only publicity 
given the plan was from a tent- 
shaped standing sign with white let- 
tering on a red background. The 
text of the sign read, “We lead, 
others follow,” and then in an at- 
tractive scroll was written, ‘To- 
day’s special.” Below that was a 
slate portion for the daily special 
to be described. In the slate por- 
tion Ben told of the free lawn roller 
service, changing the wording daily. 

This sign was originally gotten 
up to make the passing public come 
into the store to buy at a special 
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price some one article each day. 
Monday it might be white enameled 
ware wash tub covers. Tuesday 
might show a certain type of lawn 
mower at an attractive figure, and 
the following days of the week would 
bring out offers on other lines. 

An unusual quantity of grass seed 
was sold in this manner. Ben fixed 
the sign every morning about 8 
o’clock, giving the passing com- 
muter a fleeting chance to see the 
item and the price on the way to 
work. On the way home he found 
that many of them came in to buy. 
This plan of a daily special was not 
confined to large or small articles, 
as on some days the purchase price 
might be as low as 10 cents. The 
idea was to get more people familiar 
with the store and its stock. The 
sign, because of its brilliant color 
scheme, can be seen at least two 
blocks away and can be read from 
the opposite side of the street. It 
is placed in front of the store, far 
enough away from the window to 
give the passer-by a chance to see 
the display, yet near enough to the 
store to invite entrance. Lately 
Cohen has been listing seasonable 
articles on the sign board. Another 
important point in connection with 
this sign is that the article is not 
necessarily listed at a lower than 
usual price. It is really a reminder, 
with the price given, of some sea- 
sonal article. 


























Selling the Refrigerator Idea to Customers 

















Convincing the Customer on the Merits of the Arti- 
cle That You Are Selling —T saching Tact to the 
Sales Force and Pushing the Summer Goods in Stock 


T is easy to sell refrigerators, 
l because a few days of bright, 

sunny weather causes the butter 
to swim in dizzy circles all over the 
plate. 

A refrigerator being such a ne- 
cessity to cheerful and economical 
housekeeping all that is necessary in 
order to sell is to have a refrigera- 
tor that is sure to give satisfaction. 
One must be stocked that will be a 
saving to the housekeeper. She 
wants one that will save ice. She 
wants one that will preserve the 
food, and she wants one that will 
be an ornament to her kitchen. 

Therefore you, Mr. Hardware 
dealer, must carry a refrigerator in 
which you have complete faith, then 
the salespeople must be thoroughly 
instructed in all the merits of the 
ice box you are carrying, and if they 
are made to feel that you are carry- 
ing the best ice box on the market, 
the battle is more than half won, as 
they will then be able to put it across 
to the public, if they make half an 
effort. 

The Bunting store, Kansas City, 
Mo., chose a _ refrigerator upon 
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which the big store could pin its 
faith; one so widely known and so 
widely used that customers instinc- 
tively feel that it must have merit 
and the stamp of quality. 

In stocking this refrigerator the 
purchasing agent followed his usual 
careful plan of merchandising. The 
question of turnover was carefully 
considered and watched, yet the 
stock carried is always sufficiently 
large to meet public demand. In a 
city the size of Kansas City there 
are things to be considered that the 
rural or small town merchant does 
not have to contend with. 

In the smaller communities the 
larger sizes of refrigerators for 
household use do not have to be car- 
ried. It is sufficient to have a stock 
of front, rear and top icers, and the 
sizes suited to the popular sizes and 
styles of houses. 


Stocking All Sizes 


In a big town, therefore, the buy- 
er must lay in a good-sized stock 
from the tiny ones used by the small 
kitchenette apartments to the ones 
demanded by the hotel or butcher. 
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He must be able to make prompt 
delivery, which adds a great deal to 
the sale. He must carry the built- 
in refrigerators, and he should carry 
or be in a position to furnish the 
self refrigerating plants without 
which no big establishment will be 
able or willing to get along as soon 
as they are in a little more common 
usage and as soon as the users real- 
ize the benefits to be derived from 
them. 

He must see that his stock is in- 
telligently advertised and _intelli- 
gently sold—because no merchant 
wants a white elephant on his hands 
at the end of the season. 

Therefore the buyer co-operates 
with those in the store, whose busi- 
ness it is to push and sell refrigera- 
tors in refrigerator season, and sees 
that they are given a boost from the 
beginning of the season until the 
time for selling in quantity is past. 

The Bunting Hardware Co. has a 
sales method similar to that of pos- 
sibly half the hardware dealers in 
the country, and that is to conduct a 
series of svecial sales during the 
season in which a piece of merchan- 
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dise sells better than at any other 
time during the year. In the Mid- 
dle West, when it begins to warm 
up in February, and by April sum- 
mer time has almost arrived, it is 
found to be good business to adver- 
tise extensively in the local news- 
papers during April, May and June 
and into July on refrigerators, and 
during that time to have a special 
sale at least every four weeks. 


The Window of Refrigerators 


The special sale is carried on in 
this way. The big front windows 
are dressed with refrigerators. 
Sometimes it is feasible to put in a 
whole kitchen effect with stoves, 
tables, kitchen cabinets, white ware 
of all kinds and a handsome blue or 
white refrigerator in an attractive 
position. Then during the sale a 
gift of some kitchen utensils is 
offered; these are preferably some 
articles that may be used with the 
refrigerator. For instance cooking 
utensils are given with a stove; a 
clothes basket, pins, soap and sim- 
ilar articles are given with a wash- 
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With a Bohn-Syphon 
or Sanitor Refrigerator 
Wear-Ever Aluminum 
Sauce Pan, 

Aluminum Fry Pan, 

2-qt. Aluminum Double 
Boiler, 
Galvanized 

Pan, 
2-qt. Galvanized Arctic Re- 
frigerator Cooler, 


Good Quality Ice Pick 
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Expert Demonstration All Week of 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


“ome 0 teda* and see the foods in the iced glass refrigerator and receive expert inStructions in cor- 


The ‘*Bohn’’ is cold, dry, odorless and pure, therefore flavors do not mix in this refrigerator. The 
der-Jnstration, Which is going on all week, is to help you protect your children against disease. 


Cash Takes a Refrigerator 
to Your Home 
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ing machine; so with a refrigerator, 
porcelain jars, enamel ware and con- 
venient receptacles of all kinds are 
offered. Usually from $5 to $7 
worth of merchandise is given. 

This pleases the customers and 
they are always glad to take advan- 
tage of the special sales, so a good 
week is always anticipated and 
always assured. 

On the floor of the housefurnish- 
ings department a big glass refrig- 
erator is kept iced and filled with an 
attractive display of foods through- 
out the season. 

The great merit of a good refrig- 
erator is that foods do not spoil, 
but if left in the proper compart- 
ment long enough, will dry up until 
they are so brittle that they can be 
ground to powder between the 
hands, therefore the perfect system 
of circulation of air is thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

Matches are scratched in the ice 
chamber to show the customer that 
no moisture collects even on the 
walls next to the ice. Foods are ar- 
ranged on the proper shelves to show 
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Bunting’s Attraciive Specials for Monday and Tuesday 
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Bristles set in solid 
bard wood block. 


Reg. $1.25—Special S9c 


Wear-Ever 
Windsor Kettle 


4qt. size. 
Reg. $3.15—Spec. $2.19 











O’Cedar Oil 





Reg. 60c—Special 39 


Curtain 
Stretchers 


Trash Burner 





Large Size. 
Regular $3.25—Spe-| Easily Adjustable 
ae $2.29 Reg. $2.35—Spec. $1.79 
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The refrigerator ad that Bunting’s, Kansas City, Mo., used with success 
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also that the circulation of air pre- 
vents intermingling of flavors and 
that all moisture is carried to the 
ice chamber, where it is deposited 
on the ice and carried off in the 
drain. 

No Contamination 


The customer is shown that al- 
though open containers of milk and 
onions or melons may be in the same 
food chamber at the same time the 
flavor of the milk is not contam- 
inated by the flavor of the fruit nor 
the vegetable. 

The position of the drain, which 
may be easily taken out and cleaned, 
is a valuable asset, for of course the 
fluent salesman uses this talking 
point in putting the sale across to 
the customer, because sanitation 
after all is the great point to con- 
sider in the purchase of an ice box. 
The health of the family, from the 
older members down to the children, 
must be considered, and the ice box 
must be clean and free from germs. 
Following sanitation, the salesman 
takes up the discussion of economy, 
both in the saving of food and the 
consumption of ice. 

The customer is shown, by means 
of a dummy refrigerator, the quality 
and the perfection of the insulation. 
All the different layers of composi- 
tion which go into the construction 
of a good refrigerator are opened 
out before the customer’s eyes like 
the leaves of a book, and the woman 
who only knew that an ice box had 
a wooden or a metal exterior and 
a porcelain or metal interior learn 
a number of things about an ice box 
of which she never dreamed. She 
learns what keeps the cold in and 
the heat out, and why—she learns 
why the consumption of ice is neces- 
sarily small, she learns why it is so 
dry and that mould and decay can- 
not form, and she learns that there 
are a great many things besides 
dimensions and price about a re- 
frigerator. 


Teaching the Customers 


One customer who came into the 
store to look at refrigerators lis- 
tened to the statements made by 
the salespeople and saw them proved, 
and then made the remark that there 
surely was a whole lot more to buy- 
ing a refrigerator than she had 
ever dreamed there was. 

In buying a washing machine she 
would go from store to store and 
then choose the one that would func- 
tion most properly, she would buy 
the one most suited to her needs and 
the one best fitted for use in her 
household; in buying a kitchen cab- 
inet or a stove she would do just 
the same, but so many people in buy- 
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ing a refrigerator order one that 
will fit a certain spot in their kitchen 
or butler’s pantry, or porch, or 
wherever they plan to put it, and 
one that will hold a certain quan- 
tity of ice, but further than that 
very few of them ever consider. 

They do not go into the question 
of ice consumption and ice saving; 
they do not go into the question of 
the lowest temperature and the con- 
sequent saving of food. They do 
not seem to know a thing about 
humidity in an ice box and its evil 
effect upon foods, and the conse- 
quent development of germs, fol- 
lowed by ill health in the household. 

So when the Bunting Hardware 
Co. stocked refrigerators it chose 
carefully, and it was necessary to 
have expert demonstrators from the 
factory explain in careful detail the 
great advantages in buying the best. 
The salespeople listen eagerly and 
put their knowledge to immediate 
use as soon as a customer comes in. 

The iced glass refrigerator is 
filled in an attractive manner and 
made as pleasing as possible to the 
eye. First there is a great cake of 
clear, cold, blue ice, then on each 
shelf is an attractive arrangement 
of food. Upon green leaves are 
stacked a few luscious, ripe toma- 
toes; a bottle of milk is usually fea- 
tured and also a loaf of bread (to 
show that it does not mould), a few 
onions, or a portion of melon, per- 
haps a juicy steak or a dish of ber- 
ries. : 

These items are carefully and 
thoughtfully chosen, the color 
scheme determining how inviting 
the ice box is, is important, as it 
catches the housewife’s eye and 
arouses her curiosity, then the ar- 
rangement of foods, proving all that 
has been said about contamination 
of foods is very essential. 

The salespeople watch the eleva- 
tors for arriving customers and ad- 
vance to meet them with an inter- 
esting and, to the housewife, a sur- 
prising talk at their tongue’s end. 


Believing In Their Own Wares 


These salespeople are men and 
women who completely believe in the 
refrigerator they carry. If they 
have not this box in some size in 
their homes, at least they have seen 
the demonstration refrigerator iced 
and doing its. duty, day by day, in 
the housefurnishings department, 
and they know that the facts they 
state are true facts. 

They study the customer and en- 
deavor to find out the grade of box 
she is able to buy. The time pay- 
ment plan is arranged for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to use the ex- 
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tension method of paying. 

While the display of refrigerators 
is given a little more prominence 
during the four best refrigerator 
months, the boxes are kept on the 
floor the year round. This has 
proven to be an excellent idea and 
produces good business, as a refrig- 
erator makes a Christmas present 
that every housewife would enjoy 
and be mighty glad to get, and the 
Bunting store finds that it has ex- 
cellent sales during the latter part 
of November and all through De- 
cember. It carries its choice of re- 
frigerator in the highest grade, the 
medium priced and the lowest priced 
model, so that it has ice boxes that 
will appeal to the working man as 
well as to the wealthy class in the 
city. 

By catering to the different 
classes of trade an excellent business 
is produced. Neither the furniture 
store nor the department store 
should be allowed to get this busi- 


ness away from the hardware dealer. 
It is his legitimate business and he 
should make his appeal so strong to 
the housewife that she will make the 
trip to his store to inspect his stock. 
He should instill the housewife with 
faith in the quality of merchandise 
that he carries, let her know that 
she will be able to secure as good 
merchandise at a hardware store as 
at any of the shops that she is wont 
to patronize, let her know that the 
service of his store is unexcelled, 
and also prove to her that his de- 
livery service is prompt and efficient. 

Prompt deliveries win the women. 
After they have made up their 
minds to buy and have pictured the 
new refrigerator standing in their 
home they want to see it in reality. 
They want to point with pride to it 
when father and the children come 
in at night, and they are anxious to 
produce some new delicacy that calls 
for chilling in a refrigerator, so 
don’t delay the delivery. 











A Worth While Counter for Nails 


This Novel Fixture Accommodates 6210 Lbs. of y 
Nails and 600 Lbs. of Brads and Similar Items,“ 
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HE proper handling of nails and 
similar bulk items in a retail- 
hardware salesroom is always more 


or less of a problem. 

To begin with, the bins must be 
so constructed that the nails are 
easy of access when sales are made. 
They should also be so arranged that 
it is a comparatively simple matter 
to fill them from the kegs. Like- 
wise they should be so made that 
they may be readily cleaned at any 
time. 

There are several exceptionally 
good patented fixtures on the market 
which fill all the requirements, but 
there are many stores where the an- 
tiquated nail bins are a source of ir- 
ritation to the proprietors, and an 
eye sore to the customers. 

Recently the store of Arthur C. 
Lamson, Marlboro, Mass., was re- 
modeled and placed on a thoroughly 
modern and efficient basis. At the 
same time several new fixtures were 
installed, among them being a home- 
made nail counter, which is well 
worthy of imitation. 

This fixture, a picture of which we 
reproduce, is built in the form of a 
regular counter, fitted with bins for 
nails and drawers for brads, clout 
nails, rivets, staples, etc. 

The counter is 3 ft. high, 4 ft. 
wide and 10 ft. 8 in. in length. There 
are thirty nail bins on one side, with 
twenty-four nailbinsand twenty-four 





From the store of Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass. 






box drawers on the other side. The 
drawers each hold 25 lb. of brads or 
similar items, while each bin will 
easily hold 115 lb. of nails. The bins 
are made of wood, and the inside bot- 
toms are lined with zinc. Each bin 
is an independent unit, and can be 
taken out for cleaning or filling. At 
inventory time it is a simple matter 
to remove the bins and weigh them 
with their contents. As the weight 
of the empty bins is known, it,is easy 
to get the net weight of the stock. 
In filling, the bin is placed on the 
floor, and the contents of the entire 
keg poured in, after which the bin 
is replaced in the counter. The in- 
cline at the front of each bin facili- 
tates removing the nails when sales 
are made. 

The top of the counter is of quar- 
tered oak, and on it are placed a re- 
volving screw case, paper holder and 
scales. In line with his new system 
of retail efficiency, Mr. Lamson 
makes it a practice to keep all the 
stock which requires weighing in 
the corner of his store where the 
nail counter is situated. 

Such a counter may be easily con- 
structed by any good carpenter, and 
will soon pay for its cost through 
time and effort saved. It is also a 
very attractive fixture and seldom 
fails to elicit favorable comment 
from customers. 
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New England Notes 


W. H. Rheibeck, formerly with Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
is now sales manager of the Meriden 
Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, hard- 
ware jobbers, have installed a gravity 
spiral chute, made by the Standard Con- 
veyor Co., Chicago, which serves the 
five floors occupied by the company. 


The New’ England Purchasing 
Agents’ Association last week held its 
annual outing at the Hospitality Club, 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass. A shore dinner and sports were 
enjoyed. R. S. Harding was chairman 
of the outing committee. 


Frederick Lothrop Ames, Boston and 
North Easton, Mass., son of the founder 
of the great shovel-making Ames firm, 
died recently at his summer home, fol- 
lowing an operation. Mr. Ames was 
born in North Easton, July 23, 1876. 

Pill Bros., Inc., Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has increased its capi- 
talization $35,000. Samuel W. Pill is 
president and Hyman Pill, treasurer. 





A. F. Frachey, who conducted a re- 
tail hardware store at Spruce and Birch 
Sts., Manchester, Conn., has sold out 
his business. 








If “Babe” Ruth Had Lived in Pittsburgh 


The Home Run Monarch Would Probably Have Bought His 
Sporting Goods at the Store That Had the Big ae ~ball 
Window This Spring—Graff Brothers’ Sport Department 


S everybody knows that is in- 
A terested in sports, and this ap- 

plies not only to mere man but 
also to thousands of the fair sex as 
well, the Pittsburgh team in the Na- 
tional League is at the top of the 
column, and baseball is being talked 


at the end of this season. 

Quick to take advantage of the 
revival of interest in baseball this 
year in Pittsburgh, that live, hust- 
ling hardware house of Graff Broth- 
ers, Inc., located in the business sec- 
tion of the East End in Pittsburgh, 


of quickly getting the coming Babe 
Ruths, Speakers and Cobbs into the 
store, and that an appreciable in- 
crease in demand for base balls, uni- 
forms and other goods was the result. 
A few years ago this house did not 
handle sporting goods at all, but in 








Baseball Week 


APRIL Ist to Ot 











The window that brought in much business for Graff Brothers, Pittsburgh. The 


about more and read about more in 
Pittsburgh than it has for many 
years. Recently the New York team 
played a series of four games at 
Pittsburgh that were attended by 
nearly 100,000 fans, which will give 
some idea of the interest in baseball 
in the city that is generally supposed 
to do little else than make steel, and 
that has very good chances of win- 
ning the National League pennant 


the able salesman did the rest 


has been giving more thought, time 
and money this year than ever be- 
fore in putting its sporting goods be- 
fore buyers, and recently showed 
a very attractive display of baseball 
supplies in one of its show windows, 
and which we are glad to reproduce 
in the accompanying picture. Harry 
Mayberry, the general manager of 
Graff Brothers store, tells us that 
this window display was the means 
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symmetrical display caught the eye and 


the past two or three years has been 
stocking a complete line of practi- 
cally everything in sporting goods, 
and the results have been more than 
satisfactory. The sporting goods 
line is paying better right along, and 
the turnover is much quicker than 
on some of its other lines. 

The concern states that it keeps 
the sporting goods line to the front 

(Continued on page 122) 











Show Card Writing for the Begmner 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


STUV 
WXYZ 


to Z, including the Roman nu- 

merals_ illustrated herewith, 
complete the series of three instal- 
ments. To more fully explain the 
adaptability of this simply con- 
structed alphabet to the different 
tools for lettering, the show cards 
illustrating this article were execut- 
ed in the following manner: 

The “Dollar Day” card is a half- 
sheet size, 14 x 22 in., and the let- 
tering was done with a No. 12, Red 
Sable round brush. The card fea- 
turing “Rusco Break Lining” was 
written with a % and % in. flat 


Ts Spurred Roman letters, S 


Nesco 
Perfect 


Oil Cook Stove 


Safe,” 
Convenient, 
Economical 
The wick cannot stich at any 
point too Jow or too high =~ 
Aecause 11 is carried up and 
down In the burner how! itse/f 


No gears to sick, No teath Lo 
break — Never orl of order 


Nas 1 and 3, Slab fens used 


The stub pen and spur letters 





stroke brush. The “Bridgeport 
Pump” card was produced with a 
No. 2, 3 and 5 round point speed 
pen. This pen is fed by a fountain 
attached, and holds sufficient ink at 
one dipping to write several words. 

The “Nesco” card shows what can 
be done with a No. 1 and No. 3 round 
writing stub lettering pen. These 
pens are very useful where much 
reading matter is required in a 
small space. They require no break- 
ing in, will fit in an ordinary pen 
holder, but will not retain as much 
ink as the speed pens. 

To obtain the best results with 
these lettering pens the ink should 
be diluted with water to about one- 
half the consistency of that used for 
brush work. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that the designing, preparation 
and general laying out of the letter- 
ing on a card is as important as the 
actual lettering with the brush or 
pen. The writer would rather see 
a beginner spend an hour in laying 
out a show card and one-half hour 
doing the lettering, than guessing 
at the lay out, which means strug- 
gling with the lettering. 

When speaking of laying out a 


show card I do not mean to infer — 


that each letter should be mathe- 
matically draughted out, as such a 
process as this would mean a some- 
what tedious proposition. A rough 
lay out for single-stroke lettering is 
accomplished in the following man- 
ner: 
In Laying Out 


First a liberal margin should be 
marked off around the edge of the 
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card with a hard lead pencil; next 
a light pencil line is drawn through 
the dead center, as this helps to di- 
vide words equally. 

The copy or reading matter should 
then be “boiled down” as much as 
possible, leaving out all unnecessary 
and’s, if’s and the’s. All superfluous 
words should be omitted, as space 
and time are the two most valuable 
things to be considered in show-card 
writing. The next move is to draw 
the horizontal guide lines the height 
you wish the letters to be; then start 
to roughly scratch or pencil sketch 
the letters. A “Scratch Sketch” of 
lettering means that each letter is 
crudely drawn, a single line only in- 
dicating its formation. These faint 
lines are not always followed in let- 
tering the card, but are intended to 
give an idea just how many words 
may be spaced properly in one line. 
If the beginner finds that in scratch 
sketching a line appears crowded, 
then he should condense the letters 
as he goes along. It is much better 
to condense the letters in a word 
than to condense spaces between 
words. For example, the beginner 
can get a better idea of space allot- 
ment by studying a line of letters 
written on the typewriter. The 
space allowed between each word 
being just the width of a single let- 
ter. This is also the minimum rule 
in show-card writing. 

This “Scratch Sketch” method of 
lay-out is intended for single-stroke 


ays 


Frida 
Hie 


Your Dollar has 
J00% purchasing 
power during this 


SALE 


Lettered with NO 12 frush 
The No, 12 brush is emphatic 


y 


























June 30, 1921 


RUSCO 
Break 
Lining 
Grips Strongest, 
Wears Longest 


Mide antth Ly and ly mek Flat Brush 


You can use the flat brush this way 


lettering only. All letters which are 
first drawn in skeleton effect and 
afterwards filled in must first be 
drawn more or less accurately with 
lead pencil, and afterward the lines 
are re-traced with a small No. 4 or 
No. 6 brush. To be filled in when 
outline is completed with a larger 
brush. 


For Speed Rather Than Style 


The beginner should understand 
that this Spurred Roman alphabet 
is intended for quick “knock-out” 
work and is not to be compared with 
the more finished types of Roman or 
Egyptian letters. But for hurry 
work, where special signs are 
wanted for a day or so, and then 
thrown away, this alphabet will be 
found the most serviceable and ef- 
fective. 

It is the intention of the writer in 
this article to impress upon the be- 
ginner the importance of the laying. 
out or preparation of a show card. 
In the large show-card shops where 
hundreds of cards are produced 
daily the most skilled workmen are 
“preparers,” their sole duty is to 
lay out and prepare cards for the 
show-card writers. Their task is 
simply to follow instructions and 
keep well within bounds of copy. 
One is a case of working with the 
head, while the other is simply 
working with the hands. 

The saying that “practice makes 
perfect” holds good in anything that 
you may want to master, and in 
show-card writing it is absolutely 
indispensable. All the instructions, 
so-called secrets, hints and charts 
published in this department will 


HARDWARE AGE 


avail the beginner but little success 
unless he is willing to devote a rea- 
sonable amount of his spare time in 
systematic practicing. 

HARDWARE AGE invites correspon- 
dence from our readers who are in- 
terested or have been following 
these lessons. The writer takes 
pleasure in helping any beginner by 
personal instruction over imaginable 
insurmountable barriers. 

The next article of these series 
will treat on the modern Egyptian 
alphabet, which is about the most 
legible type now in use so exten- 
sively by show-card writers. 

Some beginners have difficulty in 
keeping their ink in the proper work- 
ing consistency on account of the 
quick evaporation. A good idea is 
to keep a small bottle filled with 
water handy. Cut a small groove 
out of one side of cork and use the 
bottle as a “shaker.” Add one or 
two drops of water to the ink when 
it appears to work thick. 


“Lost Without It” 


Montgomery, Ala., 
June 8, 1921. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Please change my address from 
Wetumpka, Ala., to Montgomery, 
Ala., care of the above named firm. 

I have been reading HARDWARE 
AGE ever since I began the Hardware 
game about nine years ago and feel 
lost without it. I read it as a $25 
per month flunkie in a Hardware 
store in Wetumpka, Ala., a town of 
about two thousand, until to-day I 
am assistant manager of the retail 
department, Tullis-Gamble Hardware 
Co., the best hardware store in 
Montgomery, Ala., a town of 50,000 








PPg 
12345 


Study this formation carefully 
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How about 
a Pump ? 


Bridgeport 
Brass 
Pumps 
Are 
Rust proof; 


Leak proof ana 
Guaranteed -~ 


Lillered with NE 2, Zandt § Specd Pens 


Or the speed pens can be used 


people. I attribute a part of my 
success to HARDWARE AGE, 
Very truly, 
(Signed) M. L. KIMHOUGH. 


Mr. Bohr’s New Position 


George Bohr will represent the Cush- 
man Co., Inc., Champaign, IIl., in the 
territory south of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi River to the 
coast, covering the following States: 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, and part of 
Louisiana. The Cushman Co., Inc., also 
announce that the Middle West terri- 
tory will be served direct instead of 
from the factory through A. L. Richt- 
myre, wiio formerly covered that dis- 
trict. 


+ SStl. 
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The Chicago Merchandising Fair 


Hardware Manufacturers Will Be Well Represented 
at the First Show of Its Kind in the Middle West 
—Will Be Great Aid to Buyers of All Lines 


wholesale and retail hardware 

stores as well as buyers in gen- 
eral and department stores to “save 
time, money and energy” in selecting 
fall merchandise the first of a series 
of merchandise fairs will be held in 
Chicago, August 8 to 13, inclusive. It 
is planned to make these big exhibitions 
and concentrated markets a regular 
semi-annual event. 

The fair will be held at the spacious 
Coliseum, where all desirable facilities 
in light, ventilation and roominess are 
available. 

This immense grouping of hardware, 
homefurnishings, toys and other lines 
under one roof will be strictly a busi- 
ness exhibit. It will be an event for 
buyers, owners and manufacturers ex- 
clusively. There will be no music and 
no dancing. The show is a business 
affair for business people and while 
the exhibit in itself will be one of sur- 
passing interest and of marked educa- 
tional aid there will be no entertain- 
ment distraction. 

The first merchandise fair is timed 
for the same period as Chicago’s 
Pageant of Progress, which will be the 
most important industrial évent which 
Chicago has had since the World’s 
Fair. The Chamber of Commerce, 
the municipal government, advertising 
clubs and every prominent business 
house in the city have combined efforts 
with the leading business magazines in 
making the Pageant of Progress an 
event of surpassing interest and edu- 
cational merit. The history of the 
rapid rise of the mid-west will be 
shown in the pageant and the newest 
goods and processes of making will be 
detailed. With so many interests in- 
viting and urging the buyers and own- 
ers of retail and wholesale concerns to 
visit Chicago the greatest gathering of 
business men that Chicago has ever 
known is anticipated. With the Chi- 
cago Merchandise Fair as an extra at- 
traction, the city will be the mecca of 
those who buy and sell, from far and 
near. 


ji O materially assist the buyers in 


The Hardware Lines 


Of particular interest to the hard- 
ware concerns of the country are these 
lines which will be shown: toys, elec- 
trical goods and supplies of all kinds, 
including washing machines; household 
equipment including stoves, aluminum 
ware, tinware, wopdenware; brushes of 
all kinds, cut glass, china, blown glass- 
ware, stoneware, cutlery, silverware, 
sporting goods, etc., etc. Practically 
all lines, outside of heavy hardware will 
be represented and the hardware man 
can come to Chicago and find under one 





roof most of the things which he will 
be interested in for his fall business. 

It is generally recognized that buying 
of holiday and fall merchandise has been 
light up to this time and it seems likely 
that buyers are going to wait for the 
approach of fall to place their orders, 
or the bulk of them at least. Ordina- 
rily this would mean something of a 
hurried rush for goods at the last min- 
ute and the necessity of visiting many 
centers before completing selections 
for fall and holiday business. But the 
Chicago Merchandise Fair will make 
possible easy and inexpensive selection 
in a very short space of time. 

“Chicago is the logical market for 
central and western buyers in the 
larger stores,” said Mr. Meyer. “The 
necessity of many of these buyers going 
to New York will be somewhat over- 
come through the plan to have twu 
shows each year in Chicago. It is our 
plan to have a fall show every August 
and a spring show every February. 
Just as soon as we convince the manu- 
facturer in this section of the soundness 
of the idea, we will make these events 
a ten-day or two-week show instead of 
a one-week affair. We are certain that 
after the first fair, next August, the 
manufacturers will insist on an exten- 
sion of the time. 


Many Different Lines Shown 


“Upward of 300 lines will be shown 
and it is possible that we shall have 
to arrange for a balcony and thus be 
able to accommodate something like 400 
exhibitors,” Mr. Meyer said. 

“The convenience of buying under 
one roof ought to be obvious to anyone. 
Besides there will be better opportunity 
to compare lines and it will be possible 
to see the complete line and larger 
items which the traveling salesman 
finds it physically impossible to carry 
with him. 

“Instead of spending one week or two 
weeks in the market,” Mr. Meyer said, 
“many buyers can cover their wants 
in one day or two days at the most. 
The saving of time and expense will be 
an important one.” 

Merchants are giving more thought 
and attention to buying than at any 
other time and are insisting more and 
more on exceptional values and special 
service from the manufacturer. What 
better opportunity to compare lines 
and concentrate buying could be of- 
fered than in a merchandise exhibit of 
this size and character? It ought to 
prove the means of buying goods with 
the least possible outlay of time and 
energy and at the lowest possible ex- 


pense. 
“We are getting all the lines possible 
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in which the hardware trade will be in- 
terested,” said Mr. Meyer. “We know 
the department store and general store 
buyer will be with us because they are 
accustomed to going to market two 
or more times a year. Now that we 
can offer the hardware man the same 
advantages the department store buyer 
has had, we are hopeful he will be alert 
to the advantages and take the benefits 
offered him.” 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Eveready Spotlights will be part of 
the regular equipment of the Colorado 
State Rangers and of the municipal 
police in Denver, Colo. The lights will 
be very useful for signaling as well as 
for emergency utility illumination. 

During the Pueblo flood, when all 
light and communication lines were de- 
molished, Eveready Spotlights were 
brought into heavy use in finding bodies 
and in flashing code signals. This type 
of light was the only kind of use be- 
cause of the incessant rain and -heavy 
wind that quickly put out barn lanterns, 
and the American Eveready Works, 
Long Island City, N. Y., feel justly 
proud of the work of their product in 
Colorado. 





Catalog B, the latest book on Pilot 
Brand tools, is now ready for distribu- 
tion and the Consolidated Tool Works, 
Inc., 296 Broadway, New York, will be 
pleased to send copies to interested 
hardware dealers. 





Forty-five per cent increase in sales 
for the first four months of 1921 over 
the corresponding period, 1920, is re- 
ported by the Gill Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of the Gill piston rings. 





A. H. Peterson Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will discontinue the manufacture 
of tools and dies on contract and will 
devote its entire plant to the manufac- 
ture of Hole Shooter Portable Electric 
Drills and other automotive devices. 





Hilo Varnish Cornoration, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announce with regret the death 
of R. E. Lamar and J. Frank Brown. 
Both men were members of the sales 
staff. Mr. Lamar called on the dealer 
trade in Philadelphia and adjacent 
towns and Mr. Brown looked after the 





needs of the industrial trade in the 
Pittsburgh territory. 
The Princess Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, has enlarged its plant and has 
changed its name to the Princess Wash 
Machine Mfg. Co. 


























Don't Pity the Hardware Merchant 


The Men in the Other Lines of Retail Merchandising 
Are Suffering a Great Deal More Than We Are Ac- 


cording to a Recent Canvass of Mid-Western Towns 


é< ELLUVA fix!” 
H Setting down facts, as we 
are, we repeat the re- 
mark, for that’s just what he said 
—‘helluva fix,” and he was talking 
about the retail hardware trade. 

It was in the Pullman smoker, 
after a several days’ trip, in which 
dozens of retail and manufacturing 
hardware men had been visited and 
had made serious and sincere state- 
ments on the present business situa- 
tion. Our ears picked up and we 
were all attention to his complete 
statement, which was: 

“Well, I guess the hardware fel- 
lows have been hit hard. No busi- 
ness at all, they tell me. Hardware 
dealers are in a helluva fix.” 

Important if true. And important 
to check such stuff—if it is not true. 
So we chimed in: 

“You interest us. If what you say 
is true, it strikes close to our bread 
and butter and is so important that 
I want to give you every opportunity 
to back up that sad propaganda with 
a host of facts. Before you start, 
however, may I give you something 
to shoot at?” And he nodded and 
we told him some things about like 
this: 

O. E. Lang & Co., Mishawaka 
hardware dealers, are doing around 
80 per cent more than last year, 

G. E. Meyer & Son, South Bend, 


are enjoying as numerous sales as 
ever before in the store’s long his- 
tory. 

Burke & Wright, Waukegan, bid 
fair to beat last year—the banner 
year in the concern’s ten years’ 
record. 

Churchill’s, at Galesburg, IIl., are 
having growing business. 

The Peoples’ Hardware Co., Gary, 
Ind., consider business better than 
conditions justify. 

The Stebbins Hardware Co., Chi- 
cago, never had such response to 
sales. 

Hose, lawn mowers, screens, screen 
doors and countless hardware items 
are really in under supply. 

Hardware stores are not closing 
their doors and are not beating their 
bills. 

Inventory losses have probably 
been smaller than in any other mer- 
cantile line, because there was not 
the deflation, which great inflation 
makes necessary. 

Middle West Business Is Fine 

Hardware manufacturers are mak- 
ing and selling goods in a conspicu- 
ous way. 

More concrete cases: The Edwards 
& Chamberlin Hardware Co., Kala- 
mazoo, say business is good. Ditto 
comes from Strong & Barker, Battle 
Creek, and “me too” may be echoed 
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from Woodward & Walton, Carlin- 
ville, Ill. And these testimonials can 
be added to for a list longer than 
Samson’s arm. 

“Well, judge,” he said—just like 
that, ‘judge’ ””—it looks as if I was 
talking with some one who knew. I 
was just repeating some talk I had 
heard. If I’m wrong, and I guess I 
am, I am darn glad of it.” 

His observation opens up a line 
of thought that should bring cheer 
to the hardware interests and that 
thought is that no other retail line 
“sits so pretty” as the retail hard- 
ware man. : 

A broad statement and a big one 
and true if surface indications are 
accurate. THE HARDWARE AGE rep- 
resentative went into twenty-five 
other kinds of stores in towns of 
2,000 to 80,000 last week and took 
pains to see the management and 
ask about business. Real facts and 
real figures were given, as well as 
less important information and all of 
them convince that the dry goods 
man, the shoe man and the food man, 
to say naught of the furniture and 
clothing man have trouble—along- 
side of which the hardware man’s 
woes look like hills up against the 
Adirondacks. 

True, there are new _ problems. 
True, business is not oiled up and 
sales do not slide along as they did, 
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but who wants to step out of the at- 
mosphere of nails and rope and wash- 
ers into the perplexities of silks, 
satins and ready-to-wear? Who 
wishes to give up his builders’ hard- 
ware woes to the further complica- 
tions of high-priced and slowly sell- 
ing furniture? Even if your shoes 
hurt now, how would the other man’s 
fit ? 
Conditions in Other Lines 

Three department store managers 
said gross sales had dropped off from 
50 to 55 per cent, and earnings had 
been wiped out. 

Two shoe-men said they~ had 
earned only a modest living in the 
last seven months. 

Two furniture men said they were 
behind in their bills and three others 
said they had no expectation of mak- 
ing a profit this year. 


ut 


The Business 


infallible external symptoms of 


age’? 


statutes? 
Question No. 5—Why must 


business? (2) Is he regarded as 
business over two years? 


boat. 
porarily. 
value and recorded in the usual 
coined. 


aid creditors in getting all the 


debts honestly contracted, if no 
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AUULUUUESAUUUESUOY DESMA ONONOOCERCUL EGTA AAU AGATA 


Question No. 1—What is considered by experienced credit men 


Question No. 2—If two persons exchange notes for $100, what 
is the objective and risk of each, also how is same recorded? 


Question No. 3—What is the meaning of the term “seignior- 


Question No. 4—What is the purpose of the bankruptcy 


of profit than most any other business? 
Question No. 6—What is meant by “ex-dividend’’? 


Answer to Business Quiz No. 23 


Answer No. 1—The external signs of a good credit risk, ac- 
cording to many credit men, are (1) Has he shown ability in his 


Answer No. 2—When a person’s bank account becomes depleted 
they have been known to exchange notes with another in the same 
Each takes notes to bank and raises money on same tem- 
The risk and liability is the same as if notes had actual 


Answer No. 3—Seigniorage is the difference between the cost 
of bullion purchased by the Government and its face value when 


Answer No. 4—The bankruptcy statutes first were intended to 


the further purpose of allowing a debtor to free himself from = 


Answer No. 5—A coal mine must earn higher rate of dividend 
by reason of its “wasting assets,” thus a surplus is created for 
such time as the assets disappear. 

Answer No. 6—The meaning of the term “ex-dividend” means 
that a stock or security has been sold without current dividend. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Five grocers were seen and how 
they did complain! 

Not a store claimed to be doing 
anywhere near as much business. 
And there are thousands of hard- 
ware dealers who are doing practic- 
ally as well as last year. 

Consider the basic fact that hard- 
ware was more reasonably priced and 
better merchandised during the war 
and you have a full explanation of 
the why of less distress now. 

But there is, after all, only small 
comfort in knowing that your head- 
ache is not as bad as the other fel- 
low’s ulcerated tooth. There is only 
some cause for pride that you are 
with a business which is not as hard 
hit as most businesses are. The im- 
portant thing to think about and act 
upon is the fact that lots of hard- 
ware stores are more than satisfied 
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a good risk? 


a coal mine earn a higher rate 
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trustworthy? (3) Has he been in 
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debtor’s property, but now have 
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with present business. Then, we 
want to know why. And here are 
some of the things that we learn 
from the hardware stores that are 


-doing big business now: 


Special sales are used often with 
low prices to get customers into the 
store. 

Credits are followed up more 
closely. 

Buying is careful—not stopped, 
but careful, goods always being on 
the shelves, but by means of frequent 
and not heavy purchases, 

Stock reductions have helped make 
better turnover. 

More selling urge has been used 
and customers have responded when 
pushed a little into buying. 

Windows, advertising and _ all 
means of business building have been 
followed up more intensively. 

Specialties have been given more 
attention, that is, more washing ma- 
chines have been sold to offset the 
loss of builders’ hardware business, 
sporting goods have been added to 
overcome the slump in other lines, 
toys have been used as a year-around 
item and special departures made to 
overcome losses in weak spots. 

Thousands—that’s the number— 
thousands of hardware stores are do- 
ing big business to-day. Some others 
in the same town are in the rut. 
It isn’t the industry that is sick so 
much as are some of those who are 
in it. 

And when they tell you that the 
hardware crowd needs sympathy, 
well, it’s time to smile. 


Graff Bros. Store 


(Continued from page 117) 

in all its advertisements, and this is 
a wonderful help. The trade of the 
concern in tennis balls, golf balls and 
tennis rackets this year has been 
beyond all expectations, but only a 
few years ago these goods were not 
given a place in the store. The com- 
pany handles baseball supplies of all 
kinds for the professional as well as 
for the amateur players and ‘has 
equipped a great many amateurs in 
everything needed for the teams. 
The salesmen like to handle the 
sporting goods and are genuinely 
enthusiastic in pushing sales. The 
company caters to the High School 
and Y. M. C. A. teams and solicits 
their trade through magazines and 
in other ways, pointing out that they 
are equipped to fit their teams out 
complete. 

There is no reason why you can- 
not do the same thing and make 
friends with the younger generation 
at the same time that you sell the 
goods. 
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CONFIDENCE AND CONSCIENCE 


USINESS needs two things—Confidence and Conscience. 


q@ It needed each of these two elements twenty centuries ago, and it will continue 
to need both of them as long as civilization exists. 


@ But we often temporarily forget this fact. 


@ Business is not altogether a matter of production and distribution of merchandise, nor 
an intricate problem of financial manipulation. Buying and selling, management and 
money all have practical, physical qualities that can be seen, felt, experienced and under- 
stood. But they do not comprise all there is to business. 


@ There are other elements and factors that indirectly exercise an intangible influence 
upon the physical well-being of business. Collectively, these elements and factors may be 
concisely connoted by two words—Confidence and Conscience. 


@ Without Conscience, or if you prefer, without established ethical business practices 
there would be no Confidence. And without Confidence there would be no business. 


@ During the war period business in general had an inflated sense of Confidence. In- 
flated Confidence of any kind bullies and mocks the Conscience. Naturally there was prof- 
iteering and extortion. But Reconstruction has given business some hard knocks. Its 
Confidence has been weakened and the effect has been depressing in many places. 


q Another result has been that men in one branch of business have upbraided men in other 
lines for conscienceless charging and profiteering. Thus, the matter has assumed a per- 
sonal complexion. For after all business is simply a term, a figure of speech, a mask, and 
behind the mask are men. 


q So it is gratifying to observe that the times are helping men to realize, perhaps more 
than ever, the necessity for co-operative effort on the part of both big and little business. 


@ The benefits and advantages, for instance, that hardware merchants find to-day in their 
associations would be hard to estimate. The hardware associations furnish a striking 
example of the beneficial results that come with legitimate “getting together” for better 
business. 


@ To meet with men engaged in the same business that you are, who are confronted with 
similar problems, inspired by similar desires, affected by similar causes, striving for 
similar effects, and yet, to find each man that you meet moulded by a different environ- 
ment, and schooled in a different experience, is this not, in every sense of the language, an 
opportunity of indefinable and incalculable worth? For it is especially true that in the 
hardware associations merchants may attain the fruit and seeds of a practical business 
knowledge which, for variety and tested merit can be equaled in no other place. 

q@ The hardware business has grown and prospered as a result of the development of 
association work and association spirit. Associations form a bulwark for the protection 
and maintenance of business confidence, and make possible the establishment of ethical 
business practices. 

@ Consequently associations foster those elements and factors which indirectly exercise 
such an indefinable influence upon the physical well-being of business. 

q The hardware associations are working for more rational Confidence and a sturdier Con- 
science throughout the hardware business, and every man who assists in this is building 
better business for himself and for his fellow men. 
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Congress Puts 


“Hell-and-Maria” Dawes to Coordinate National Expenditures 
—Internal Revenue Bureau Starts New Collection Drive 


Washington, June 22, 1921. 

RESIDENT HARDING has 

pressed the button starting the 

wheels of the big bureau cre- 
ated by Congress in the new budget 
law. The chief function of the 
bureau will be to keep free-spending 
Uncle Sam from blowing himself be- 
yond the limits of his annual in- 
come. 

Some job, you will say if you have 
read these letters during the past 
year and noted the difficulty experi- 
enced by Congress in trying to hold 
our dear old Uncle down to reason- 
able expenditures. A very useful job, 
too, for upon the success of the new 
budget law will depend in a large 
measure the question as to whether 
our future scale of taxation shall go 
up or down, a vital matter for every 
business man throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 


Picks a Big Man 


But President Harding has found 
a big man for this big job in the 
person of “Hell-and-Maria” Dawes, 
whose gentle sobriquet was earned 
by him while handling war material 
for the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France and who did not 
hesitate to live up to his name when 
haled before a Congressional inves- 
tigating committee a few months 
ago. General Dawes’ replies to his 
investigators were so lurid that the 
Public Printer was almost driven to 
the expedient of printing them on 
asbestos instead of paper. 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


Dawes made a great reputation as 
a hustler in France. A banker of 
wide experience, an organizer of big 
business enterprises who had made 
an independent fortune, and a man 
who would rather cut red tape than 
honeydew melons, he fairly took the 
breath away from the staid old army 
officers who were used to doing 
things according to the Articles of 
War rather than pursuant to up-to- 
date business methods. 

At the head of a special depart- 
ment of finance which co-ordinated 
the military and economic operations 
of the armies of France, England, 
Italy and the United States, the name 
of Charles G. Dawes soon came to be 
synonymous with speed. From 
doughboys to dukes, the Allied 
armies soon learned that if an order 
emanated from “old Hell-and-Maria” 
things must fairly whizz. And they 
did. 

Must Cut Expenditures 


The Government of the United 
States is now spending upwards of 
five billions of dollars per annum, 
or more than five times as much as 
in 1914. Its reliable income is con- 
siderably less than this sum and 
Congress is doing its best to devise 
some method of reducing current 
taxes, but with what is admitted to 
be a poor outlook for success. 

The only relief possible under ex- 
isting conditions is to co-ordinate and 
curtail current expenditures and es- 
pecially to make sure that there will 
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Uncle Sam on a Budget Basis 


be a dollar in the Treasury to offset 
every one that is appropriated by 
Congress. 

With an honest-to-goodness bud- 
get system in full operation, the 
most experienced financiers in the 
Government service are confident 
that in two years our annual expen- 
ditures can be cut at least two billion 
dollars, and they see no reason why 
our extravagant old Uncle should not 
be able to scrape along on about 
three billion dollars per annum after 
1923. 

In accepting the office of Director 
of the Budget, General Dawes will 
make a tremendous financial sacrifice, 
as his salary will be but $10,000 per 
annum, or probably not more than 
10 per cent of that he now receives 
at the head of one of Chicago’s big 
financial institutions. He will have 
an assistant at $7,500 per annum and 
in addition will appoint a large staff 
of experts whose salaries, while 
small compared with those paid by 
big business concerns, are fairly 
liberal compared with that of the 
average Government official. 


Will Act as President’s Adviser 


The new Budget Director will oc- 
cupy a very important and semi- 
confidential relation to the President 
of the United States, as it will be his 
duty under the law to make up for 
the Chief Executive his annual rec- 
ommendations to Congress concern- 
ing appropriations and revenues. A 
slight notion of the vast scope of this 
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work may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing schedule of information 
which the law says the President 
shall send to the House of Represen- 
tatives, based upon the data supplied 
by the Budget Director. 

“(a) Estimates of the expendi- 
tures and appropriations necessary 
in his judgment for the support of 
the government for the ensuing fiscal 
year, except that the estimates for 
such year for the legislative branch 
of the government and the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall be 
transmitted to the President on or 
before October 15 of each year and 
shall be included by him in the bud- 
get without revision; 

“(b) His estimates of the me- 
ceipts of the government during the 
ensuing fiscal year, under (1) laws 
existing at the time the budget is 
transmitted and also (2) under the 
revenue proposals, if any, contained 
in the budget; 

“(c) The expenditures and re- 
ceipts of the government during the 
last completed fiscal year; 


Will Figure Income and Outgo 


“(d) Estimates of the expendi- 
tures and receipts of the government 
during the fiscal year in progress; 

“(e) The amount of annual, per- 
manent or other appropriations, in- 
cluding balances of appropriations 
for prior fiscal years, available for 
expenditure during the fiscal year in 
progress, as of November 1 of such 
year; 

“(f) Balanced statements of (1) 
the condition of the Treasury at the 
end of the last completed fiscal year, 
(2) the estimated condition of the 
Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 
in progress, and (3) the estimated 
condition of the Treasury at the end 
of the ensuing fiscal year, if the 
financial conditions contained in the 
budget are adopted; 

“(g) All essential facts regard- 
ing the bonded and other indebted- 
ness of the government; and 

“(h) Such other financial state- 
ments and data as in his opinion are 
necessary or desirable in order to 
make known in all practicable detail 
the financial condition of the gov- 
ernment.” 


Taxation to Meet Needs Only 


With a view to co-ordinating re- 
ceipts and expenditures, the budget 
law imposes a special responsibility 
upon the President to make recom- 
mendations to Congress designed to 
prevent deficits on the one hand, and 
unnecessary taxation on the other. 
This provision of the law is as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 202. 


(a) If the estimated 
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receipts for the ensuing fiscal year 
contained in the budget, on the basis 
of laws existing at the time the 
budget is transmitted, plus the esti- 
mated amounts in the Treasury at 
the close of the fiscal year in prog- 
ress, available for expenditure in the 
ensuing fiscal year, are less than the 
estimated expenditures for the en- 
suing fiscal year contained in the 
budget, the President in the budget 
shall make recommendations to Con- 
gress for new taxes, loans or other 
appropriate action to meet the esti- 
mated deficiency. 

“(b) If the aggregate of such es- 
timated receipts and such estimated 
amounts in the Treasury is greater 
than such estimated expenditures for 
the ensuing fiscal year, he shall make 
such recommendations as in his 
opinion the public interests require.” 


Will Mean Drastic Changes in Con- 
gress 


The passage of the budget law will 
be followed by some very important 
changes in the Senate and House. A 
large number of committees, each of 
which is now charged with the duty 
of framing one of the big annual ap- 
propriation bills, will be consolidated 
and these important measures will 
be drafted under the direction of a 
single chairman. 

At present, each committee strives 
to secure all the money it possibly 
can for the particular branch of the 
government committed to its charge. 
Nobody worries very much over the 
question as to where the money is 
coming from, with the natural result 
that half-a-dozen deficiency bills are 
annually driven through both houses 
under whip and spur while the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is frequently 
forced to sell certificates at high 
rates of interest to bridge over from 
one income tax payment to the next. 

The new budget system has long 
been the dream of the most experi- 
enced and conservative men in public 
life. With ‘Hell-and-Maria’” Dawes 
at the head of the new bureau this 
dream will soon be realized. 


After the “Open Price” Association 


Attorney General Daugherty has 
picked an open-price association for 
prosecution under the new policy 
recently announced of going after 
these organizations under the anti- 
trust laws. At this writing the name 
of the defendant association has not 
been officially announced, but Mr. 
Daugherty is authority for the 
statement that its operations were 
brought to the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice by the Lockwood 
Committee’s investigations into the 
New York building situation. 

In the bringing of these prosecu- 
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tions the Attorney General declares 
that drastic measures will not be em- 
ployed unless they are necessary. 
The Department will merely seek a 
restraining order to compel the de- 
fendants to desist from all practices 
which, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment’s attorneys, are in violation of 
law. 

If the orders are granted by the 
courts and obeyed by the defendants, 
there will be no further trouble. If, 
on the other hand, the orders after 
being issued are violated, look out 
for fireworks! 


Voluntary Associations Disturbed 


The announcement of the Attor- 
ney General’s intention to investi- 
gate the open-price associations for 
the purpose of making a test case 
under the Sherman law has caused 
Government officials to be flooded 
with a deluge of letters from the of- 
ficers of co-operative associations of 
every class, inquiring as to the par- 
ticular sort of practices to which the 
Attorney General objects and desir- 
ing to be informed how voluntary as- 
sociations can escape a clash with 
the law. It has only been possible to 
answer these inquiries in the most 
general terms. 

In the first place, the Government 
Officials do not know how far the 
courts will support them in their con- 
tention that the so-called open-price 
associations, operated on what has 
been referred to as the New York 
plan, are violating the anti-trust 
laws. In the second place, the De- 
partment of Justice for many years 
has consistently followed the rule of 
declining to express an opinion in 
advance of a prosecution as to 
whether or not any particular prac- 
tice contravenes the statutes. 

It can be stated in a general way, 
however, that according to the At- 
torney General, price fixing of all 
kinds, and especially the interchange 
of information designed to maintain 
a certain minimum level of prices, is 
repugnant to the law and will sub- 
ject all offenders to prosecution. 

Certain associations endeavor to 
evade the law by suggesting to their 
members certain standardized cost- 
keeping methods which are designed 
to bring about not only higher prices 
but uniform prices. All such methods 
are frowned upon by the Department 
of Justice. 

It goes without saying that manu- 
facturers and merchants in all lines 
will watch Attorney General Daugh- 
erty’s smoke with the closest possible 
attention. 


Don’t Kick This Man Out 


If a fairly well-dressed young man 
with elbows a trifle shiny and rubber 
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heels run down a bit walks into your 
office some warm morning this sum- 
mer and asks to look over your books, 
don’t throw him out. The chances 
are he belongs to one of the flying 
squadrons sent out by Commissioner 
Blair, under a special order for a na- 
tion-wide tax drive to begin July 1. 

These squadrons will give their at- 
tention to all forms of tax delin- 
quency, but will specialize on the so- 
called luxury taxes, the imposts on 
sporting goods, toilet articles, jew- 
elry, and the thousand-and-one things 
now subject to manufacturer’s and 
consumption taxes. 

Commissioner Blair is_ satisfied 
that a great many million dollars are 
being lost to the Government 
through carelessness or willful eva- 
sion on the part of taxpayers, and 
he intends to bring every delinquent 
to book if it can possibly be done. 
Incidentally, it is rumored here that 
when Congress finishes with the 
tariff and takes up internal revenue 
taxation, the Commissioner will make 
some radical suggestions for changes 
in the method of assessing and col- 
lecting some of these taxes. 


Standardization of Products 


The subject of standardization of 
manufactured products as a means 
of promoting efficiency and eliminat- 
ing waste will be strongly presented 
at the first annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
soon to be held in London. The 
American delegation will press for 
this reform, the value of which dur- 
ing the war was fully demonstrated 
throughout the hardware trade as 
the result of the comprehensive pro- 
ject worked out by half-a-dozen big 
hardware men who co-operated with 
the War Industries Board. 

The American section of the Inter- 
national Chamber has prepared a re- 
port on fabricated production in the 
United States which will be pre- 
sented to the conference. Standard- 
ization is the keynote of this report. 

“In the lack of standards and ex- 
cessive variety in the production of 
commodities is found the prime 
cause of stagnant stocks of commodi- 
ties and congestion in distribution,” 
the American Committee says. “The 
efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment with the co-operation of indus- 
try in reducing this variety during 
the war gave evidence of the prac- 
ticability of such an undertaking and 
the benefits to industry. 

“Standardization in the United 
States as referred to in the report 
is at present confined to private in- 
itiative except as the work of engi- 
neering societies and the Bureau of 
Standards of the Federal Govern- 
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ment maintained by the United 
States. Efforts are now being made 
to co-ordinate this work, at least to 
bring about the adoption of agreed- 
upon standards. 


An Important Problem 


“The standardization of fabricated 
products through elimination of ex- 
cess variety, is still being considered 
by certain industries, aided by their 
commercial organizations. It is also 
being considered by the Fabricated 
Production Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“There is much opportunity in the 
proper treatment of this subject to 
promote greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and to eliminate duplication and 
waste, such as: 

“Through the adoption of engi- 
neering standards as far as possible 
by mutual recognition. 

“Through co-operation in the 
elimination of unnecessary variety, 
styles and sizes and kinds in com- 
modity lines.” 

The Committee of the National 
Chamber having this matter in hand 
is composed of some of the most ex- 
perienced manufacturers in the coun- 
try, including half-a-dozen big steel 
magnates. 


Webb-Pomerene Law Working Well 


The so-called Webb-Pomerene Ex- 
port Trade Act is making good. Ac- 
cording to statistical reports filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission, 
it has been exceedingly beneficial to 
American exporters. Shipments dur- 
ing 1920 by the associations operat- 
ing under this act amounted to more 
than $220,000,000. 

Commodities of all sorts and kinds 
are exported to all corners of the 
globe by the forty-eight associations 
now operating under the act. Steel, 
copper, and cement exported were 
valued at more than $127,000,000 and 
were shipped to all parts of the 
world. 

Lumber totaled about 344,500,000 
feet. Pitch pine was shipped to 
Europe, South America, Central 
America, and the West Indies; wal- 
nut to Mexico, Canada, England and 
the European continent. Principal 
shipments of redwood were con- 
signed to Australia, and fir exported 
to the United Kingdom, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, South America, Africa, Oceania 
and the Far East. Milk, meat and 
other foodstuffs totaled in value ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 and were 


shipped to Great Britain, Europe, 
Cuba, Mexico, Central America and 
China. 

The value of locomotives, machin- 
ery, pipes and valves, and foundry 
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equipment, including wood pipe and 
tool handles, is estimated at more 
than $25,000,000. Textile machinery’ 
was exported chiefly to France, 
Spain, and Italy. Large orders for 
locomotives are noted from Belgium 
and Roumania. 

Paper was shipped to Europe, 
Asia, Africa and South America; 
phosphate rock to the United King- 
dom, Europe and Japan. Tanning 
materials were sent chiefly to the 
United Kingdom, alcohol to Europe, 
Asia and New Zealand, and alkali 
was exported to all parts of the 
world. Various other commodities 
were shipped, including paint and 
varnish, soda pulp, furniture and of- 
fice equipment, webbing and other 
materials, clothespins, and general 
merchandise. 

So far there have been no com- 
plaints that these combinations for 
stimulating foreign trade ‘have ad- 
versely affected any branch of do- 
mestic commerce. The Webb-Pome- 
rene law contains provisions designed 
especially for the protection of 
American commerce but gives a free 
hand to all associations designed to 
develop foreign business. 


Fighting Over the Coal Control Bill 


The coal industry stabilization bill, 
sponsored by Senator Frelinghuysen 
of New Jersey, has aroused the ac- 
tive opposition of the National Coal 
Association, on the ground that it is 
“paternalistic, discriminatory and 
unconstitutional.” That is a ter- 
rible thing to say about a little bill 
of two or three printed pages, but in 
spote of this terrific indictment the 
New Jersey Senator is still pushing 
the measure with characteristic 
vigor. 

The bituminous operators, a bulle- 
tin of the association states, have 
“expressed themselves to Senate 
committee and government officials 
as entirely willing to co-operate with 
the government in giving voluntary 
information for public use as to pro- 
duction, distribution and prices of 
coal. They insist that the Freling- 
huysen bill, which makes the sub- 
mission of these data compulsory, 
violates the Constitution in that it 
attempts to enforce the disclosure of 
information concerning matters 
which are not within the power of 
Congress to control. 

“The bill, if passed,” the statement 
adds, “would be a forerunner and 
precedent for similar paternal and 
regulatory legislation with reference 
to every line of private business. 
Fears Bill Would Make Bad Precedent 


“If Congress has the power to 
enact legislation of this character, 
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concerning the coal industry and all 
consumers of coal, it must have the 
same power to enact similar legisla- 
tion with reference to other lines of 
private business, and if it is con- 
ceded that such legislation offers a 
panacea for supposed evils in the coal 
industry, it will, in similar fashion, 
be assumed that by legislation can 
be found a cure-all for every sup- 
posed defect in private business. 

“Such a program of legislation, 
once embarked upon, will lead rap- 
idly to the destruction of private in- 
itiative, competition and the whole 
structure of the producing and mer- 
chandising business of this coun- 
try.” 

One little detail overlooked by the 
coal association is the necessity 
which may devolve upon Congress at 
any time to rescue the consuming 
public from a situation brought 
about by the greed of a small body 
of men who happen fer the moment 
to control important natural re- 
sources of the nation. Long experi- 
ence has taught me that there are 
very few occasions that justify Con- 
gressional interference, and I agree 
fully with President Harding that 
there should be less government in 
business and more business in gov- 
ernment; nevertheless, it is my opin- 
ion that if Congress interferes in the 
present exceedingly exasperating 
situation with respect to supplies of 
coal for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes, the members of the coal 
association will have only themselves 
to thank. 


Avery Is New England President 


Fred L. Avery, Avery & Saul, South 
Boston, sheet iron, was reelected presi- 
dent New England Iron and Hardware 
Association at the annual meeting held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Tuesday 
evening, June 21; Myron B. Damon 
Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg 
Mass., vice-president; Charles H. Breck, 
Joseph Breck & Sons Corporation, Bos- 
ton, treasurer, and George J. Mulhall, 
clerk and assistant treasurer. 

The following, constituting the board 
of directors, were elected: Charles A. 
Adams, J. B. Varick Co., Manchester, 
N. H.; Fred L. Avery, Avery & Saul, 
South Boston; R. M. Boutwell, Stand- 
ard Horse Shoe Co., South Wareham, 
Mass.; Charles F. Bragg, N. H. Bragg 
& Sons, Bangor, Me.; E. R. Brayton, 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Provi- 
dence, ‘R. I.; Myron B. Damon, Fitch- 
burg Uardware Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Charles A. Haines, Dodge Haley Co., 
Boston; George M. Gray, Peter Gray 
& Sons, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles W. 
Henderson, Arthur C. Harvey Co., Bos- 
ton; A. B. Marble, Jones & Loughlin 
Steel Co., Boston; Clarence C. Dodge, 
George F. Blake Mfg. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Various committee reports were sub- 
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mitted, that of the general hardware 
committee having an optimistic tone. 
During the year ended May 31, last, the 
association made a net gain of two in 
membership, which now stands at 
ninety-three. Some thirty stockhold- 
ers and associate members attended the 
meeting. 


TRADE NOTES 


The Atlas Safety Equipment Co., 
Boston, has been granted a Massachu- 
setts charter to manufacture and deal 
in hardware and specialties. Francis J. 
Roche, Cambridge, is president and 
treasurer, and Bart J. Sullivan, Port- 
land, Me., vice-president. 





The Dolman Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
capitalized for $40,000, has taken out a 
Massachusetts charter to manufacture 
small tools and specialties. Charles F. 
Spellman is president, and Chester C. 
Jackman, vice-president and treasurer. 





George W. Goldsmith, for many 
years with Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston, 
who severed his connection with that 
company early in June, has associated 
himself with the Decatur & Hopkins 
Co., Boston. 





M. H. Moise Co., Lexington, Ky., re- 
cently opened up a new store on East 
Main Street. The new building is con- 
sidered one of the town’s most beautiful 
and efficiently bujJt structures. The 
company handles a very broad line of 
high grade electrical home appliances 
and distributes through exclusive 
dealer agents. 


The Elkhart Hardware Mfg. Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind., have purchased from the 
Metal Forming Corp., of the same city, 
the equipment, machinery and manu- 
facturing rights of the Gem and Jewel 
line of city mail boxes. 





“History of Slack Cooperage” is the 
title of a booklet made up by the Sales 
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Department of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
The text covers the evolution of slack 
cooperage, its present and past methods 
of manufacture shown in contrast with 
hand. made barrels. The various uses 
and benefits of the principle of slack 
cooperage are described in full and 
clearly illustrated. 





The American wire hoops are shown 
and a table of sizes and costs given as 
is a complete listing of the wire rope 
made by the company. 





Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., have issued Catalog C as their 
latest listing of Baldwin shovels, 
scoops, hole diggers, and tool handles. 
The book is very complete and fully 
covers with descriptions and illustra- 
tions the different brands and many 
models put out by the company. 





Charles Catlin, for many years sales 
manager Oneida Community, Ltd, 
Oneida, N. Y., silverware, has been 
made sales manager, cutlery depart- 
ment, Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





CLOVERTON, MINN.—The Cloverton 
Hardware Co. is erecting a new store 
building, to be ready for occupancy 
about August 1. The concern requests 
catalogs. 


Helped Win the Race 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, had a part in the victory of 
Tommy Milton, winner in the recent 
500-mile auto race on the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway. Champion spark 
plugs were used by Milton, who drove 
a Frontenac car, averaging a speed of 
89.62 miles per hour. Ellingboe, who 
finished third in another Frontenac, also 
used Champion plugs. Both of these 
winners ran the entire race without 
changing a plug. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 24, 
25, 26, 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Wheeling, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1922. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Lincoln, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. George H. Dietz, sec- 
retary, 414-417 Little Building, Lin- 
coln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASsso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon D. 
Nish, secretary, Elgin. 


(MINNESOTA RETAIL: HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, sec- 
retary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Columbus, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquar- 


ters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibition, Me- 
morial Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
St. Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1922. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
Headquarters and sessions at Powers 
Hotel. J. B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 
City Bank Building, Syracuse. 








Make July and August “Extra Profit” Months 


linking up dog days and dull 

business, but whatever may be 

true in other businesses, the hot weath- 

er months are a bonanza for the retail 

hardware man who shapes his selling 
suggestions along the right lines. 

The slump that may be felt in some 


B ‘tere men have a habit of 





PAINT 
NOW! 


All over the country 
home owners are put- 
ting their property in 
condition for Fall and 


Winter. Don’t put off 
looking after YOUR 
house. 


Come in and see us 
and find out about the 
best paints for your 
special needs. Color 
cards, prices and de- 
tailed advice concern- 
ing your painting prob- 
lem furnished - without 
the slightest obligation. 

It will pay you to 
see us before you paint. 
A full line of paints, 
oils and varnishes. 


Jones Hardware Co. 
44 Smith St. 











Suggesting painting activity and in- 
viting the customer to visit the store 


lines of hardware can be more than 
offset by driving ahead on hardware 
items that are particularly in demand 
during the summer. 





Folks like to be comfortable in hot 
weather, they like to get out in the 
open and enjoy their favorite sports, 
they like to make use of the extra 
time in summer to attend to their 
property and get it ready for winter 
and they welcome suggestions to make 
the many summer motor trips more en- 
joyable. 

Satisfying these desires costs money 
and therefore means business for the 
hardware man who is determined to 
make July and August “extra profit” 
months. 

In order to furnish you a practical 
working idea of what we have in mind, 
we have prepared the suggested ads re- 
produced in connection with this article. 
Space limitations forbid suggesting all 
the special July and August ads that 
are possible, but with the four ads as 
a guide, we suggest you scrutinize your 
stock and add a few more. 

For example, an attractive ad may 
be written around porch swings, show- 
ing how those who spend most of the 
summer at home may make their porch- 
es more attractive and inviting. Such 
a suggestion at this time findy a quick- 
er response than earlier in the season 
for the need is more apparent when 
Old Sol is putting a vertical slant on 
his rays and giving an exhibition of 
the power he uses on the folks who 
live along the equatorial line. 


Freezer Opportunities 


Another ad on ice cream freezers 
will be just the thing to spring when 
fresh peaches and other fruits are in 
market and home-made ice cream 
sounds most attractive. 

Porch shades is a subject for still 
another ad. The hot sun will make the 
need for porch shades pressing and an 
ad now is bound to get action. Remem- 
ber you can sell quicker when the vir- 
tues of the item you offer are highly 
apparent. Many people, for instance, 


do not purchase porch shades in May 
and June and then get along without 
them. You can sell them if you make 
your appeal now when it sounds most 
inviting. 

Garden hose is another fine item to 
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push now. Suggest the cooling hose 
shower and the benefits to lawn and 
gardens at a time when the sun is apt 
to do damage to both. 

Instances of this kind could be mul- 
tiplied over and over again but the ads 
together with our suggestions in these 
comments will certainly be enough to 


Cn Upe-bo -date. 
Sport Goode 
Department 


i: 
it 


O matter what your 

favorite outdoor 

pastime—golf, ten- 
nis, baseball, fishing, 
camping or touring—we 
can supply your wants, 
give you quality goods and 
save you money. 


Spend 15 minutes in our 
Sport Goods Department. 
You'll enjoy your visit 
and discover that your 
town has a sport goods 
store second to none. 


Jones Hardware Co. 


44 Smith Street 


Showing that the store has a complete 
Sport Goods Department 


show a brisk business during the next 
eight or ten weeks. 

In our suggested ads we have stressed 
lines rather than individual items, and 
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in two of the ads we have combined 
both the presentation of the line and 
the listing of a number of articles be- 
longing to the line. These last-men- 
tioned ads are the car owner and home 
comfort appeals. 

In making the ads feature primarily 
the line, we have secured for them a 
broader appeal which means that a 
single ad is really doing the work of 
many. 

In the sport goods ad, for example, 
the copy gets the attention and inter- 
est of many groups of people, rang- 
ing from the boy on the backlots to 
the business man who has a fishing ex- 
pedition in mind. The greater value 
of such an appeal is apparent and par- 
ticularly so when your time to sell is 
necessarily short. 


Your Time Is Limited 


That is the big point we kept in 
mind in preparing this July and Au- 
gust campaign. You have but ten 
weeks of selling before you and there- 
fore it is not good policy to run too 
many individual ads. “Get ’em in 
bunches” expresses the thought which 
dictated the “line” ads. And getting 
’em isn’t difficult when you are shoot- 
ing at the opportune time. 

The paint ad will prove a business 
getter, for with daylight saving time 
in many communities and shorter hours 
of business, the great middle class of 
property owners will utilize the time 
gained to get their houses in shape 
for fall rains and winter frosts. One 
thing in connection with this should 
be remembered—there are a vast num- 
ber of home owners to-day compared 
with two years ago. : 

The car owner ad appeals to a big 
audience and an audience which will 
be in greater need of the items fea- 
tured during July and August than 
perhaps at any other time during the 
year for the speedometer clicks of the 
most miles after school closes and the 
business of leading the outdoor life 
begins. 

The lunch sets in the car owner ad 
will appeal to the “week-enders” ana 
the camp outfits will interest both the 
day trip motorist as well as his tour- 
ing brother. 

A source of very profitable business 
is in appealing to the housewife to buy 
hot weather comforts. Electric fans 
and irons and washers sound vastly 
more enticing now than a few months 
ago. Sizzling days will make the fire- 
less cooker look better than ever and 
if a home has a poor refrigerator this 
is the weather to make everybody dis- 
satisfied with it and want a new one 
quick. 

By using our suggested ads and mak- 
ing such changes as you may find 
necessary, you can get this hot weather 
advertising in the newspapers over- 
night. 

Start right away and when the sales 
records for the hot months are finally 
compiled, you’ll be mighty glad you 
figured that there was a lot of business 
to be had in July and August by mak- 
ing an effort to get it. 
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August? 


heated term. 


Hot Weather Comforts 


Why not be really comfortable during July and 
You must visit our store to appre- 
ciate the great number of hot weather house-. 
keeping aids we carry. Buy NOW and get 
the full benefit of your purchase during the 


SUGGESTIONS! 
FIRELESS ELECTRIC QUALITY RE- 
COOKERS SPECIALTIES FRIGERATORS 





We pride our- 
selves on our 
line of fireless 
cookers. Neat 
in design, eff- 
cient in opera- 
tion, large and 


small sizes. Ironers 











Electric Fans 
Electric Grills 
Electric Toasters 
Electric Irons 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Washing Machines 


Have a refrig- 
erator that is 
always ready to 
furnish a cool- 
ing drink or to 
enable you to 
serve inviting 
dishes. 














JONES 


HARDWARE CO. 
44. Smith Street 





























Selling the comfort idea and suggesting a wide range of items 


Opening with a Contest 
(Continued from page 109) 
is a platform will attract attention 
besides keeping the articles off the 
floor where dirt is apt to gather. 

Here is another idea of grouping 
the summer articles all together on 
another platform. Lawn mowers, 
seeds, garden hose, watering cans, 
grass clippers, rakes, hoes, sickles 
and other lawn accessories are well 
classed together and one will suggest 
the purchase of another. 

The National Hardware Stores 
have ideal window display space in 
the Passaic store. One window is 
situated on the corner of the build- 
ing and so fashioned that it can be 
seen by a great number of people at 
the same time. It would be a great 
place for a demonstration of any 
kind and is high enough to be seen 
from the edge of the sidewalk, no 
matter how many people crowded in 
front of it. 

Experience is a great teacher and 
this progressive chain of hardware 
stores has profited by every store 
that they have opened. Passaic rep- 
resents everything good that is to 
be found in the other five stores and 
everything that has been found to be 
prohibitively costly has been elimin- 


ated. Location is an asset as these 
wise merchandisers well know and 
they have chosen an excellent place 
to display their wares in Passaic. 


Pittsburgh Meeting 


The monthly meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Hotel Chatham, 
Pittsburgh, Friday evening, June 24, 
and was preceded by the usual lunch- 
eon. The feature of the evening was 
the showing of the film of rope making 
by the Plymouth Cordage Co., North 
Plymouth, Mass. Hardware dealers 
handle rope and twines, and they were 
greatly interested in seeing the 9 reels 
of 5300 ft. of film, showing all the fea- 
tures from the growth and cultivation 
in Mexico, Yucatan, Philippine Islands 
and the United States, of the fibers 
from the factory process until the rope 
has gone into practical use. The asso- 
ciation had invited ell the firms in the 
Pittsburgh district who handle rope to 
be their guests, and the attendance at 
the meeting was unusually large. A 
large number of delegates from the 
Pittsburgh association were in attend- 
ance last week at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Hard- 
ware Dealers at Louisville. No further 
meetings of the Pittsburgh Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association will be 
held until September. 
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For the Car Owner! 


We've kept in mind the legion of motorists 
when we selected our present attractive 

’ stock of needs and comforts for the family car. 
Inspect our full line without fail. 


LUNCH SETS: Attractive 
outfits equipped with cutlery, 
dishes, vacuum bottles, etc. 


CAMPING OUTFITS: Our 
sporting goods department 
offers many suggestions for 
the tourist. 


TOOLS: Tool outfits, sets 
and separate tools made by 
America’s leading manufac- 
turers. Everything you need. 


TIRES AND TUBES: Well- 
known makes in all standard 
sizes at new money-saving 
prices. 


SPECIALTIES: A complete 
stock of accessories that help 
make the car look better and 
motoring a greater pleasure: 
“wings” for your windshield, 
bumpers, tire covers, pumps, 
spark plugs, cup grease and 
scores of other items, 





Jones Hardware Co. 
44 Smith Street 
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Sales Rack for Tires and Tubes 


N the ordinary hardware store, a accommodate automobile tires and 
great many steps may be saved tubes. 
We illustrate one such rack which 
tively small sales rack arranged to has been used for several years with 


daily through the use of a compara- 

















Notice how simple and how easily this rack can be used. 
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great success by a California hard- 
ware merchant. This merchant car- 
ries his main stock of tires in a spe- 
cial room, and the fixture referred to 
is utilized in the main sales room as 
a sales rack. It takes up very little 
floor space, and being fitted with 
casters, is readily moved to any con- 
venient part of the store. 

The fixture consists of an oblong 
table with four square wooden legs 
and an ordinary board top. There 
are cross braces at each end to hold 
the legs rigid and to accommodate 
the two wooden strips which run 
lengthwise of the table. These 
strips are arranged on an angle as 
illustrated to form a receptacle for 
the tires. The cross bars are just 
high enough to keep the tires from 
touching the floor. 

On the top of the table is a double 
row of shelves used to hold the tire 
tubes. These shelves extend from 
the back to a little past the center, 
leaving a part of the table top free 
for use as a sales counter. When 
neatly painted the fixture is attrac- 
tive, as well as serviceable. 


Naming Flies for Local 
Fishermen 

(Continued from page 99) 
dow of a hardware store. The 
grouping of equipment, the name of 
the flies and the mounted fish was 
proof positive that results could be 
gained by tackle bought from H. B. 
McCay. 

As an added attraction the win- 
dow was decorated with pictures of 
scenes to be found around Bozeman. 
A local photographer loaned the pic- 
tures to the store and they appealed 
to the artistic part of the fisherman’s 
nature. 

Here is what we hear from the 
store as a result of the window: 
“Showing the combinations of out- 
fits have resulted in the sale of sev- 
eral of them. These combinations 
were priced from $13.50 to $65, and 
in addition to the sale of many of 
the lower priced ones we sold one 
$45.50 set. Naming the flies after 
our local fishermen made a decided 
hit and created considerable free ad- 
vertising. We had rubber stamps 
made of the different names and 
stamped each fly after securing the 
consent of the individual and his 
choice of fly.” 

Worth trying isn’t it? It cer- 
tainly is, and it is not too late for 
you to follow the example set by this 
progressive store in Bozeman. 


C. A. Baynon Co., 91 “Reade Street, 
New York, manufacturers and jobbers 


& of heavy and shelf hardware and hard- 


j 


i 
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ware specialties, has gone out of busi- 
ness and the corporation has been dis- 
solved. 
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“F<” Fenee «7 Gates 


‘Cyclone Fence protects home property; establishes 
privacy; bars all outside annoyances. 


Lawns, gardens, flowers, trees and shrubs are pro- 
tected against damage or destruction by mischiev- 
ous and malicious would-be intruders. 


Alert hardware merchants are acquainting their 
Property home-owning customers with the many benefits and 
Protection advantages afforded by Cyclone Fence protection. 
Pays And, these dealers are reaping substantial profits 
from this dependable, rapid-selling, quick-profit- 
producing line of Fence and Gates. 


Phone, wire or write, General Offices, 


i j Look fo the Red Tag 
Waukegan, Illinois, or Branch Offices nearest you ee 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan, Illinois 


Factories: Waukegan, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas. 
Branches: Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Indianapolis, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Kansas City, Oakland, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
The Mark of Quality 
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ERE is a feature of the silver- 
ware business that is showing 


a very large increase—one | 


that every dealer should push, es- 
pecially during the summer. 

Few people nowadays think of 
serving iced tea, iced coffee, grape 
juice, or any beverage .1 a tall glass 
with the ordinary teasr »on—par- 


ticularly at lawn parties and other | 


occasions when’ guests are enter- 
tained. 
Every Community dealer should: 
‘have a good business in these 
spoons. Community Plate iced 
teaspoons will sell readily for gifts 
_and to match patterns already in 
“use, while the Oneida Community 


Par Plate iced teaspoons are ideal 
pr people who want good service’ 


ta very moderate price. 
_ These iced teaspoons, beauti- 
illy designed, are long, slim and 
‘graceful and look very handsome 
‘in the tall service glasses. 
It is only necessary to have 


the spoons in stock—and to dis- 


play them. 


























